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The Chicago Convention. 

The most casual observer would have needed only one 
glance at the 1915 convention of the National Independent 
Telephone Association to be convinced that the Indepen- 
dent telephone industry is inherently strong and vigorous 
and supported by able, forceful men who have a genuine 
enthusiasm for their chosen vocation. It can be tritely 
said that the convention which held three days’ sessions 
at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of this week, was the most successful meeting ever 
But that falls far short of de- 
scribing the admirable spirit manifested at the gathering. 


held by the association. 


It was, in fact, a revelation even to the old-timers who 
have been coming to similar events for more than a decade. 
All agreed that never before had they observed—needless 
to say, with pleasure—so many active members in attend- 
ance, nor could they recall when so much real, live enthu- 
siasm was shown as at the Chicago gathering. 

Contrary to custom, the sessions began on schedule time, 
and from Wednesday morning, when the opening session 
was held, until Friday afternoon, when the gavel finally 
iell, the hall was filled with delegates from all parts of the 
United States and Canada who paid close attention to the 
proceedings. 

On 


Thursday when the engineering and accounting divisions 


The registry lists showed about 600 were present. 


held separate meetings, both halls were well filled, and, in 
act, so wide an interest was expressed in both these sub- 
iects that to accommodate the many who earnestly desired 

o attend both discussions, it was found advisable to change 
he program and hold the meetings at different hours in the 
same room. 

The convention managers are to be congratulated on the 
‘act that prominent members of public utilities commis- 
sions of Canada, Ohio and Illinois were on the list of 
speakers and furnished the delegates much valuable infor- 
mation on the questions of regulation and rate-making. 
The addresses of leading engineers like Samuel G. McMeen, 


Kempster B. Miller, W. F. Sloan and others were also in- 
structive features of the convention. 

In regard to the sentiment of the convention it was clear- 
ly evident that the days of destructive competition are gone. 
The Independent telephone men gathered at the convention 
do believe in competition but the sentiment is in favor of 
what might be termed “service competition”—competition 
which does not involve the cutting of rates to the unprofit- 
able levels of the past. The aim of those in attendance at 
this convention, as has also been shown at other conven- 
tions this season, was to obtain all the information possible 
in regard to the various details of carrying on the business. 
Particularly noticeable was the helpful spirit which was ex- 
hibited. 


which a few years ago would have been kept secret. Again, 


Many times in the meetings, information was given 


seekers for information were invited to ask all the questions 
they desired, either in public meeting or later by letter. 
Surely all of these things indicate the growing greatness of 
the industry. 

All the leading manufacturers and dealers in telephone 
equipment and accessories had fine exhibits, and they were 
outspoken in their gratification at the optimistic feeling 
shown by the operating men who visited their headquar- 
ters. Judge Hunter’s advice, “Buy now,” uttered in his 
opening address, was apparently heeded by many of the 
telephone men, for when the meeting closed, the exhibitors 
declared that the prospect was encouragingly bright for a 
good year. 

In short, the Independent telephone leaders left Chicago 
re-imbued with the idea that they are engaged in a stable 
business, and that, while clouds may appear in the sky 
occasionally, after all they have every reason to take a 
hopeful view of the future. 
dent industry can hold two such splendid conventions as 
the one held at Chicago this week and the one held at 
Minneapolis by the Independent Telephone Association of 


Certainly, when the Indepen- 


America, two weeks ago, there is no reason for doubting 
the successful tuture of the business. 








National Association Holds Most Enthusiastic Convention 


Annual Meeting of National Independent Telephone Association Eclipses all Former Conventions in Attend- 
ance, Exhibits and Interest—Changing of Spirit or Trend Towards Essentials Much in Evi- 
dencé—Engineers’ and Accountants’ Meetings Reveal Deep Interest in Problems 


The eighteenth annual convention of the National .In- 
dependent Telephone Association was, held at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, February 3, 4 and 5. With an attendance 
of about 400 on the opening day, which swelled to over 
600 before the final session, the convention was declared 
by all to be the best attended in the history of the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement. But the attendance was not 
the only remarkable thing about this convention—the en- 
thusiasm of all was apparent in the manner in which they 
participated in the discussions during the various sessions. 
Viewed from all angles the meeting fully demonstrated that 
a tremendous revival of the Independent telephone industry 
is at hand. The men are interested in the essential details 
of conducting the business and made good use of the splen- 
did facilities afforded them at this convention. 

The engineering and accounting divisions were more suc- 
cessful than ever before and the exhibits of manufacturers 
and stpply men left little to be desired. The 1915 round-up 


He urged that the two national associations get together 
for the common good, and closed with a glowing tribute 
to America. 

President Hunter’s address is as follows: 

Your president is pleased to congratulate you upon this 
occasion, especially upon the prospects of a successful meet- 
ing, and the prospects of material achievement during the 
session. The annual address, usually delivered at these 
meetings, has justly come to be looked upon as something 
material in the way of constructive policies for the Inde- 
pendent interests of the country. It is regrettable, indeed, 
that by comparison with my predecessors in office, so little 
which I may have to say, will be of material use for the 
future. But, by way of mitigation, the want of practical 
knowledge, both scientific and as an operator, was well 
known to our membership at the time your servant was 
appointed to the high office he now holds. You should not 
be disappointed if what follows falls short of previous com- 
munications and efforts in 





of Independents was a big 
success in every particular. 

The opening session was* 
called to order shortly after 
10:30 Wednesday morning 
by President N. G. Hunter, 
of Wabash, Ind. President 
Hunter introduced Edward 
E. Gore, who in behalf of 
the Chicago Association of 
Commerce extended a wel- 
come to the telephone men. 
In his address Mr. Gore 
described the many ad- 
vantages of Chicago. He re- 
ferred to its advantageous 
location and the tremend- 
ous growth which it is ex- 
periencing. The plans 
which are now under way 
for making Chicago a 











this line. Suffice to say, 
therefore, that a brief re- 
sume of the efforts and 
doings of your board of 


directors during the cur- 
rent year will probably an- 
swer for this occasion, as 
it covers a variety of mat- 
ters, many of which were 
not contemplated a year 
ago. 

Your attention is ~ called 
first to what is commonly 
designated the modified 
long distance toll line 
proposition submitted by 
our competitor, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Decem 











greater city were touched 
upon and Mr. Gore pointed 
with pride tothe fine 
boulevard systems with the numerous parks, ‘both small 
and large, especially emphasizing the value of the smaller 


c. Y. McVey. 


parks. In closing the speaker expressed the hope that 
_the association would hold many future conventions in 
the city. 


A response was made by S. G. McMeen, president of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ohio. In his re- 
marks he spoke of the growth and the speeding up of the 
telephone industry. He also stated that the outlook for 
the telephone business has never been as favorable as it is 
at the present time. “While there’s life, there’s speed,” 
said Mr. McMeen, “is the unexpressed motto of the Chi- 
cagoans.” 

Judge Hunter then presented the annual address of the 
president. In it he exhaustively reviewed the work of the 
association during the year, discussing in detail the ne- 
gotiations with the A. T. & T. Co. relative to the qualified 
toll line contract. He also referred to the work of the as- 
sociation in legislative matters at Washington, D. C. Inde- 
pendent telephony was stated to be more prominent and 
more promising before the business world than ever before. 


ber of 1913, wherein the 
Terry W. Allen. telephone interests, Inde- 
pendently speaking, both 


large and small, became profoundly interested, not only 
to learn as fully as possible the meaning of the proposi- 
tion, but also to determine, as far as they might, the 
practical workings thereof, if accepted and set in operation 
Within a few days following the annual meeting of 1914 
your board of directors was called in conference in Chicago, 
with N. C. Kingsbury, the active vice-president of the Amer 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., together with his engineer 
and counsel, and at once took up the discussion of the pro 
posed agreement. 

After a day, or better, of earnest discussion pro and con 
by way of explanation of the several sections of the pro- 
posed agreement, your board of directors, in view of th« 
explanations given, felt called upon to make some answe! 
thereto. By resolution it declared that, in its opinion, such 
contract, as explained by its authors, was fair and reason- 
able. It made no recommendation as to what any particular 
company should do in reference thereto, but stated that i 
must be governed by the conditions and circumstances whic! 
might surround each particular case. This action of your 
board, in some quarters, was harshly criticised, while in 
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others it was justified and approved. But, upon the whole, 
the contract seemed to be unsatisfactory, on the part of 
member companies, and on the part of Independent tel- 
ephony throughout the country. 

I shall not attempt to give dates respecting other and 
further conferences, having to do with the matter, as they 
are set out in detail in the minutes of your secretary, Mr. 
MacKinnon, who will deal more specifically therewith, In 
the course of a few weeks a sub-committee, consisting of 
C. Y. McVey, of Cleveland, Ohio; Terry W. Allen, of Jack- 
son, Tenn.; F. B. MacKinnon, of Washington, D. C.; A. F. 
Adams, of Kansas City, and your president, together with a 
like committee appointed by the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America, consisting of C. B. Randall, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; W. J. Uhl, of Logansport, Ind.; John H. 
Wright of Jamestown, N. Y., and B. G. Hubbell, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., repaired to New York City by appointment. Again 
the officials of the Bell telephone company were engaged 
in conference with the committee in reference to the con- 
tract, and certain modifications thereof were demanded, so 
as to make it more acceptable, if possible, to the Independ- 
ent companies of the country—it being then and there agreed 
by all parties that, in its original form nothing had been 
or would be accomplished thereunder. The modifications 
of the contract sought by the joint committee were as foi- 
lows: 

First: That an additional charge of ten cents shall be 
made on every message at the originating end on other than 
long lines business, this additional charge to be paid to the 
Bell company. 

Second: That a commission should be paid the Independ- 
ent companies for originating business in return for the use 
of their terminals. 

Third: That each company shall be allowed to route the 
message originated by it. 

Fourth: 
privilege of entering into a contract for long lines business 
only. 

In answer to the foregoing demands, Mr. Kingsbury of 
the Bell company, stated that he was without authority to 
grant any of the modifications asked for, but that he would 
have the matter submitted to a full meeting of the officers 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its sub- 
sidiary companies, which meeting would be held the last 
week in October. He also requested that this association 
submit to him, in writing, the modifications desired, so that 
he might have it in proper form to present to his asso- 
ciates. 

On or about October 29, 1914, in the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, the joint committee met Mr. Kingsbury in the South- 
Hotel. He informed them that propositions one and 
two, as previously stated, would be modified to read as 
follows: 

First: That an additional charge of ten cents shall be 
made on every message at the originating end on other 
than long lines business, this additional charge to be paid 
to the company called for. Second: That five cents per 
message shall be paid the Independent company on busi- 
ness originated by it, whether toll or long lines, and that 
sections three and four were not acceptable and would not 
be acceded to. 

Upon further and final consideration of such contract 
your committee answered Mr. Kingsbury to the effect that 
they would recommend. to their respective associations that 
all companies desiring to enter into such contract do so, 
Providing the following changes be made, to-wit: 

First: That an additional or differential charge of ten 


ern 


cents shall be made on every message at the originating 
end, on other than long lines business, the ten cents to be 
Paid the terminating company. 
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That the Independent companies shall have the . 
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Second: That a compensation of five cents on messages 
of 50 cents or under, and ten cents on messages over 50 
cents shall be paid the originating Independent company. 

Third: That the interchange business, when the Bell 
desires to deliver a message to an Independent subscriber, 
be delivered to the Independent company at point of origina- 




















F. B. MacKinnon. N. G. Hunter, 


tion to be carried to its destination by the Independent com- 
pany, providing there are commercial Independent toll lines 
between the point of origination and terminating exchange. 

Fourth: That an Independent company shall have the 
privilege of entering into a contract for long lines business 
when originating at a connecting point, 

The joint committee again met Mr. Kingsbury and his 
legal adviser, Mr. Hopkins, in Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
January 13, 1915, and the further consideration of the toll 
contract was taken up. After an all day’s session, in the 
discussion of the many problems involved, no material con- 
cession was gained, and nothing of a definite character 
determined upon one way or the other. Upon motion, the 
matters of such contract, were continued for further nego- 
tiations. 

It follows, therefore, that while your directors have neglect- 
ed no opportunity to induce a material modification of said 
contract, and have in part succeeded still, nevertheless, the end 
sought—that an easier, workable agreement be had between 
ourselves and the Bell people—is far short of what we should 
have. It appears at this time that ultimately, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be called upon to settle the ques- 
tion for us. It may be hoped on equitable lines, having re- 
gard to all parties concerned. It is regrettable that a matter 
of such importance to the Independent interests of the coun- 
try, should not have been arranged upon broad gaged prin- 
ciples, so that all might find comfortable standing room within 
its terms. But because of local conditions that often differs 
materially in one location as against another, it seems to forbid 
a satisfactory solution and adjustment of this contract or 
agreement. We beg, however, to assure the membership that 
the outgoing administration has done all in its power to negoti- 
ate a better and more liberal modification of the same, and it 
now turns the matter over to its successors, hoping for better 
results in the coming year. 

In view of legislation already enacted and more to follow, 
which could not hardly be anticipated respecting the general 
interest of the telephone business of the country, the present 
administration deemed it advisable to shift its headquarters 
from Chicago to Washington, D. C., for the current year, and 
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the results accomp ‘ished as hereinafter mentioned, we believe, 
have fully justified the movement. Accordingly upon confer- 
ence with your board of directors, the secretary was directed 
to report to Washington with a view of opening an office, which 
was done on February 16, 1914. 

The office room and headquarters occupied by the association 
for some years past in the McCormick Building, Chicago, the 
contract or lease for which expires May 1, 1915, were sub- 
let at a reduction. The office rooms and headquarters in Wash- 
ington were procured at a material saving as compared with 
our expense in Chicago. 

Legislation at Washington, clothing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the right to control and determine, to a large 
extent, our interests throughout the country, and declaring the 
telephone companies to be common carriers, subject to the same 
rules governing railroads, was another reason why we thought 
it advisable to transfer our base of operations for the current 
year at least. This was done so as to be near, not only the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Congress of United States, to the end, that our in- 
terests might be more promptly looked after, and a better un- 
derstanding had on the work sought to be accomplished. 

Through this change, your administration was enabled to 
come into personal contact with the Department of Justice, 
concerning many of the matters affecting the different interests 
in hand. It was quickly able to establish a line of ready com- 
munication, wherein our advice was sought, and valuable sug- 
gestions were made in return showing the spirit and purpose 
of the government to treat fairly the complex and difficult 
points and differences, and to settle or adjudicate them to the 
best advantage for all, having, of course, due regard for the 
rights of the patronizing public. We were also enabled, when 
the nature of our work was understood, to meet the heads of 
the several committees, having to do with legislation concern- 
ing, or that might concern, public utilities. 

Among the most important for active consideration, was 
the measure known as the Reyburn Bill, involving as it did, 
all common carriers without exception, requiring them before 
issuing securities or stock in any amount, to procure a permit 
or license from the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
measure in its original form, and as it passed the lower House, 
would have so hindered, obstructed and delayed telephone con- 
struction, extension, or even repairs requiring a considerable 
outlay, as to have practically paralyzed every Independent com- 
pany in the United States. By the prompt, intelligent action 
of your secretary, with such little aid and advice as your presi- 
dent was able to give—both being present on the ground at 
the time—aided somewhat by a personal acquaintance with mem- 
bers in charge of the bill, we were able to have telephone 
companies excepted from the measure, thus saving, in this mat- 
ter alone, thousands of dollars of expense, and relieving the 
telephone interests of the country from the most aggravating, 
unnecessary and burdensome legislation it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

So begging your pardon for presuming so much, I feel and 
‘elieve this administration has fully justified itself in the de- 
cat, or_more modestly speaking, the modification of the Ray- 
‘urn Bill, had it not another thing to its credit, for, it is almost 

‘rtain if the matter had not been promptly looked after and 
‘ne committee in charge shown the enormity of the measure, 
his fearful and unjust burden would have befallen us all. 

But this is not all that we accomplished. When the war 
measure was introduced laying a one-cent charge or tax on 
each message of 15 cents or over, the burden, as usual, was 
‘> fall upon the companies. But the substance, at once being 


communicated to our Washington office, we were able to pre- 
sent the situation in such light to the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill, United States Senator Shively, as 

cause the tax to fall where it fairly belongs—upon the 
The telephone interests were thus re- 


sender of the message. 
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lieved of an estimated burden of $2,000,000 for the current 
year. This action again justifies the life of your association and 
merits your hearty and generous support. 

Another matter of much importance, was in obtaining per- 
mission with the Department of Justice, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to enter our appearance for member com- 
panies who might, for any reason, be required to appear and 
answer the call of the Interstate court or of the Department 
of Justice, and all this without expense save the membership 
fee in the association. When we consider the possible impor- 
tance of this advantage, to say nothing of the advantages of 
belonging to the National association, it is hard to understand 
why any Independent company prefers to “go it alone” under 
existing conditions. This at a time when so many important 
matters, in which all are concerned, willingly or unwillingly, are 
pending for settlement and which might at any moment involve 
inquiry into their respective affairs. 

In this connection, and in the belief that independent com- 
panies, large and small, throughout the country would be glad 
to take advantage of the opportunities covered by these ar- 
rangements, your secretary caused to be printed and sent out, 
a circular letter calling attention to these privileges, in the 
hope that our membership would be greatly enlarged. To our 
surprise it failed to bring that reasonable number of responses 
we had a right to expect. We are still, however, hopeful that 
through this agency and others that may be inaugurated, our 
membership will be materially increased during the current 
year. 

Having in mind at all times, the general welfare of our asso- 
ciation, and its members especially, it was deemed advisable 
to meet with state telephone organizations, when at all prac- 
tical. Accordingly, your board of directors was called in spe- 
cial session at Indianapolis, September 15, 1914, for the trans- 
action of business and to attend the annual convention of the 
Indiana Independent Telephone Association. As most of the 
members of your board, to wit: MacKinnon, Savage, Thomas, 
Allen, McVey, McMeal, Adams, McCanne, Kellogg and Hunter, 
were present, our meeting, if I may use the vernacular of the 
street, proved the “hit” of the occasion. 

The Indiana association was in session for two days. There 
was a large attendance and members of the National associa- 
tion added much to the occasion by their presence. They re- 
ceived in return a very cordial welcome and the courtesies of 
the city—in fact, many expressions were heard to the effect 
that the state meeting was a strong reminder of the meetings 
of the National association. Your secretary delivered a very 
interesting and instructive address to the members of the asso- 
ciation, and Manford Savage, at the banquet, delivered the 
principal speech. 

At this meeting, among other things receiving attention by 
your board of directors, a special committee was appointed to 
go to New York City to confer with N. C. Kingsbury with 
reference to the toll line contract. Your board, on the invita- 
tion of S. G. McMeen, and G. R. Johnston, of the Ohio State 
Telephone Association, was invited to attend their state conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, October 29, which invitation was ac- 
cepted. 

Pursuant to this, the board met at Columbus, and there heard 
the report of the special committee on the toll line contract. 
In company with a like committee of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America, it participated in a further con- 
ference with Mr. Kingsbury at the Southern Hotel. During 
the session of the board, the subject of consolidation of the 
two national associations came up for consideration. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with a like committee from 
the other association, with instruction to agree, if possible, 
upon a plan for the consolidation of the two at the earliest prac- 
tical moment—it being the sense of your board that the best 
interest of Independent telephony would be better, more effi- 
ciently and more effectively conserved thereby. 
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The Ohio convention, considered from every viewpoint, was 
a marked success. The attendance not only of resident mem- 
bers, but men prominent in the work from other states, es- 
pecially Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan, was 
the largest in the history of telephony ever held in the city. We 
have good reason to believe, and do believe, that the presence 
of the National board and of the representatives of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America, did much to en- 
hance the enthusiastic interest manifest on every hand. The 
banquet given by the state association was, indeed, a delight, 
not alone the elegant menu, splendidly served, but the several 
addresses there delivered by prominent men and officials of the 
state, especially the address of the statistician of the state of 
Ohio, were profoundly interesting and impressive in calling at- 
tention to the system of accounting, valuation, etc., and the mag- 
nitude of the business, and the colossal sums invested in the 
state by the several telephone companies thereof. Based, there- 
fore, upon such observations as we have been able to make, 
both in Indiana and Ohio, it should be a fixed policy of this 
association in the future, to so finance its affairs as to enable 
its representatives to attend the meetings of every state organi- 
zation in this great union; and to encourage in every legitimate 
way the Independent telephone movement. By so doing, a 
great national association will be built-up, and strengthened in 
every quarter of the country so as to be almost invincible. When 
so done, the ghost of government ownership will forever dis- 
appear. 

In the matter of finance, yoyr association has probably faired 
quite as well for the past year as in those gone by, but the 
increased cost of management has exceeded the budget here- 
tofore. We have collected from all sources, the sum of $13,291 
and expended $13,219, leaving a balance in the treasury of $72. 
From the past and the most careful observations we have been 
able to make, this great organization should be financed to the 
full extent of $20,000, so that means would always be in reach 
to enable it to carry out any necessary, or expedient, project 
or duty that might arise; and so as to defray the actual ex- 
penses of its respective directors in attending meetings of the 
board. 


In speaking of the board of directors, I am pleased to add 
that a more faithful, earnest and attentive lot it would be hard 
to find—always on hand and ready to perform duties assigned 
them. It seems that the trips made were never too long nor 
expense too great to prevent their attendance upon the busi- 
ness meetings of the association whenever called. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the ensuing year will be a 
material improvement over the past. It will be, if a reasonably 
sufficient sum of money is provided to carry on the work. 

Independent telephony stands today more prominent and 
promising before the business world than ever before. It 
stands us in hand that no backward step be taken, or ground 
surrendered, in the fight for justice and nation-wide supremacy. 
Our National association is the one great Independent or- 
ganization that stands for fair play in the field of reasonable 
and constructive (not destructive) competition. When that 
fails, a conservative control by governmental authority in the 
interest of vested rights on one hand and the patronizing public 
on the other, is the tribunal of last resort wherein may be 
found protection for us all. 

Those of our fellow citizens who believe in the theory of 
our government, respective property rights, and the inalienable 
privilege of handling our own in our own way as guaranteed 
by the federal constitution, know that the nation’s progress 
and the prosperity of the country are because every man has 
the right to his own; and that individual initiative, together 
with the product of his own hand and brain, shall be pro- 
tected in so far as he abides by the laws of the land. But, 
while this theory is very fine, there has grown up in our midst 
—and to some extent it has been encouraged because of its 
prosperity—a sentiment founded partly on fact and partly on 
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suspicion, evidenced by the socialistic propaganda extant, that 
all public utilities, especially the telephone, in its alleged 
abuse of privileges and immunities granted, are robbing the 
people and public, and that such properties should be taken 
from their promoters and owned by the government, and 
through it and by it directed and operated in the interest of 
the public at large. 

We have no intention of entering upon a discussion of the 
many alleged reasons in support of government ownership of 
public utilities at this time as they are all well known and 
understood by operators throughout the country. But I beg 
to suggest that many of the causes responsible for such agita- 
tion are well taken. Hateful as this proposition and policy 
may be to us all, it will have to be met in the very near future 
and reckoned with, unless a genuine spirit of active co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Independent interests from every sec- 
tion of the country, unites for more comprehensive service, 
than our great competitor now gives or can give, and, with it 
all fair and reasonable rates for the service rendered. After 
all, a fairly well-managed, locally-owned telephone exchange 
that gives its patrons service, is always in favor as against 
the foreigner. Under such conditions it may safely challenge 
competition in its own field without fear. 

In the words of the great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand,” so that the Inde- 
pendent telephone interests of the Union must, if their in- 
dividuality shall be preserved and perpetuated in their own in- 
terest and in the interests of mankind, become more adhesive 
than in the past, and develop an active co-operation, one with 
the other, having a common end in view, based upon lines of 
fair play and an even chance for all. 

There is no use, therefore, for two national associations in 
our field of endeavor. In the interest of ultimate success, | 
urge that we get together on common ground, for the line 
between us is so narrow and dim, that a microscope would 
be required to locate it—and I am not certain then that it would 
lead to any material point of difference. So let us get to- 
gether for the common good and stop this eternal wrangling 
over non-essentials. 

In point of educational and social uplift, the telephone busi- 
ness stands second only to our system of free schools. It has 
developed and brought to the front, as a class, the best edu- 
cated and scientific men in the United States today. Socially 
it has developed, and will continue to develop, the very best 
and most diplomatic side of our natures. In the realm of polite 
courtesies and clean English, it has left a distinct mark upon 
the mind of all. Courtesy and gentlemanly bearing, lady-like 
conduct, and sweetness of temper has been the marked char- 
acteristic of all those who operate in the telephone world. 
In the business world it has brought to the front, and is still 
so doing, the best minds in the country and the greatest men 
are turning in our direction. 


When one stops to think of the mighty force of the tele- 
phone movement in this country as well as in the civilized 
world, and of the things it enables one to do as compared witl: 
the conditions and opportunities a little better than 30 year: 
ago, it seems absolutely miraculous, and in some ways inspire? 
by the supernatural. When one comes to think of the manne: 
of communication now within the reach of all by reason 0! 
this development, how the squatter in his cabin in the wild an 
woolly undeveloped part of the country connected with a threa 
of a wire is able to communicate his wants to the outsid:« 
world, and how notwithstanding his humble station in life b« 
in a moment, in direct communication with the governor 0° 
these great states, the president of the United States, we stan 
appalled at the greatness of man’s invention. We feel con 
vinced if no other and more apparent reasons and objects guic 
us, there is, indeed, a divine power that shapes our ends for 
the good of mankind. 

Fearing that this address has already grown tedious, realizin= 
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that time waits on no man, and that time enough for the trans- 
action of the convention’s business is, after all, little enough 
time, I feel disposed to bring this message to a close notwith- 
standing the many subjects of interest that might be further 
considered, as for example, an organization to assist in finane- 
ing telephone companies; the making and disposition of their 
securities, the need of which is very seriously felt in the Inde- 
pendent field; also a department of scientific research and de- 
velopment and better methods of accounting and systematic 
management: 

As a forecast, commercially speaking, for the telephone busi- 
ness, if one may judge from the optimistic expressions heard 
on every hand and from every quarter of the country, a more 
promising prospect than_the present year offers, could hardly 
be wished for. It would seem, too, in the light of facts at 
hand, having to do with the industrial affairs of the country, 
that these expectations are justified, for never in our history 
have such crops blessed America as in the past year, and prices, 
generally speaking, are higher than at any period since the 
Civil War, when the country was on a paper basis for money, 
and a gold or silver dollar was worth $2.80 in the currency of 
the country. In fact, the income of American farms for 1914 
totals the colossal sum of $3,000,000,000. What reason, there- 
fore, can be assigned by the most melancholy pessimist in the 
land, why all manner of commerce and trade shall not boom 
as never before? 

Trade depression throughout the civilized world has been on 
for the last year and a half and now, so far as the United 
States is concerned, with its unparalleled agricultural resources, 
a currency system that has demonstrated its usefulness after 
two months of active operations, and the country at pease with 
itself and all the world besides—who can believe for a moment 
but that the industrial millenium is at hand, and is ours for the 
taking. So, as an evidence of the spirit and confidence felt in 
this hour and the immediate future, we should start the boom 
with a loud noise by shouting the business slogan: “Buy it 
now.” The enthusiasm will grow as the weeks and months 
come and go. 

Any reference to the general war in Europe may not on such 
occasion as this be just in place, but when one thinks, as one 
must, of the colossal, the criminal and unpardonable blunder of 
it all, to pass it by without mention is not to be thought of. 
When one thinks of the indescribable misery, sorrow and suffer- 
ing of the innocent millions who ultimately must bear the load 
of the military hordes prompted by the war devil, who has 
ravished, like a wild boar, the fairest gardens, homes and fields 
of northern Europe in their mad, unbridled career to appease 
the jealous and imperious spirit of the governing classes— 
when we look upon such a state of affairs, we certainly have 
cause to congratulate ‘ourselves that we are American citizens 
and on American soil. ; 

America! God bless her and her loyal sons and daughters, 
a hundred millions strong, safely removed from the fearful 
strife under the protecting folds of the Stars and Stripes, the 
‘ery mention of which moves the heart beats more quickly, 
while its matchless colors wave from ocean to ocean a welcome 
to the downtrodden and oppresed from every land. 

We have no entangling alliances or private contract with 
«ny power on earth, and have an administration at Washing- 
ton that has given its pledge that so long as its hand is on 
the wheel, the old ship shall enter no port except the port of 
peace and good will. 

In conclusion, I feel that my remarks would be incom- 
plete, now that I shall retire from further activities in the in- 
‘crest of Independent telephony, without an expression of the 
uigh regard I feel for the men engaged in this splendid work, 
and the marked courtesies shown me everywhere and on every 
Cecasion, I am also deeply grateful to the association for the 
(istinguished honors it has conferred on me, and my chief 
regret is the want of ability to have rendered a better ac- 
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counting and services in its behalf. At the risk of violating 
the proprieties of this occasion, I might say by way of ex- 
planation of my voluntary retirement, that in an unguarded 
moment of thoughtlessness, the voters of Wabash County, 
Ind., where I have resided since 1879, elected me to the high 
office of the circuit judge. As my official duties begin on 
October 21, next, I feel that in duty to your association, my 
constituency and myself, further service in this field of en- 
deavor is unwise. I shall certainly take with me many re- 
membrances of the worthy acquaintances made during the 
years I have been more or less active in the field of Inde- 
pendent telephony. 

Gentlemen, I bid you God’s speed and would impress you 
with the thought that, after all the years of struggle in which 
we have engaged, the past has taught valuable lessons, the 
present has its duties—and the future is full of hope.” 

Upon the conclusion of President Hunter’s address, and 
after the applause had subsided, Manford Savage, of Cham- 
paign, Ill., was given the floor. “I think that it is time that 
we take some formal notice of the remarkable address we 
have listened to, which I believe is the best speech we have 
had in the history of the National association. I now move, 
Mr.Chairman, that the incoming board of directors be in- 
structed by this convention to print this address in pam- 
phlet form for general distribution and that this convention, 
by a rising vote, extend to him our thanks.” 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE By-Laws. 


submitted the following 


Secretary MacKinnon then 
amendments to the by-laws adopted by the directors at a 
meeting held February 2, for ratification by the convention: 

1. That Section 4 of Article 7 be amended to read as 


follows: . 
“No initiatory membership fee shall be required, but it 


shall be a condition of membership that each year any com- 
pany desiring membership shall pay in advance to the treas- 
urer annual dues in the sum of $1, and the payment of such 
dues shall entitle the company so paying (provided it shall 
have been admitted to membership by the board of di- 
rectors) to all rights and privileges conferred by these by- 
laws upon members during the fiscal year of the association 
for which such payment shall have been made.” 

29. That Section 3, Article 6, shall be amended by adding 


Ws 


these words: 
“Presidents of state associations shall be ex-officio honor- 


ary vice-presidents of this association, providing that each 
of said presidents of state associations shall be eligible to 
membership, as provided in Section 1 of Article 7 of these 
by-laws.” 

3. Section 8 of Article 5 shall be amended as follows: 

“The polls shall be open at 3 p. m. and close at 6:30 p. m. 
of said day.” 

After some discussion the following provision was added 
to the first amendment: 

“Provided, further, that each such company shall desig- 
nate the association as its legal representative before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington.” 

The question of who were eligible to vote was then 
brought up. Mr. MacKinnon stated that the by-laws were 
prepared with the idea that the convention would be held 
during the fiscal year, that is, in December, but the board 
of directors saw fit to put the convention over to this date. 

A. F. Adams, of Kansas City, Mo., therefore made a mo- 
tion providing for the adoption of the amendments to the 
by-laws. He included in it a proviso that all companies 
which had paid membership dues in 1914 be allowed to vote. 
The motion was seconded by C. Y. McVey, and upon being 
put to vote was carried. 

The motion was then made by Manford Savage, that as 
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the credentials committee would not have sufficient time to 
prepare a report of the list of members, the rules be sus- 
pended, and that all who represented member companies 
be allowed to vote for the nominating and resolutions com- 
mittee. The motion was seconded and carried. The com- 
mittee reported a total membership of 400 companies. 

The following committee on credentials was appointed 
by President Hunter: F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; E. C. 
Blomeyer, Waco, Texas; and A. S. Hall, Redfield, S. D. 

The nominating committee named by the convention was 
elected as follows: G. R. Johnston, Columbus, Ohio; W. R. 
McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; Samuel W. Harper, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A. F. Adams, Kansas City; and W. N. McAnge, Jr., of 
Corinth, Miss. 

The following were elected to constitute the committee 
on resolutions: Manford Savage, Champaign, IIll., S. G. 
McMeen, Columbus, Ohio; H. B. McMeal, Chicago; J. B. 
Earle, Waco, Texas, and Houck McHenry, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

After several announcements by Secretary McKinnon, 
the morning session adjourned. 


THE WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


An interesting feature of the afternoon session was an 
address by “Catch My Pal” Patterson, the famous Presby- 
terian minister of Armagh, Ireland; the founder of the tem- 
perance movement bearing that name. He had delivered 
an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce 
at noon. At Secretary MacKinnon’s request, he appeared 
before the telephone convention and explained his work in 
the United States. He cleverly applied the telephone to 
his special work, and for 40 minutes delivered a _ rapid- 
fire address which made a decided “hit” with his audience. 

Mr. Patterson declared himself a “Britisher of Britishers” 
and said that he was glad to think of the 4,000-mile border 
line between the United States and Canada without a fort, 
a cannon or a battleship to keep the peace. His tribute 
to the position which this country occupies in the world 
as an influence for peace and progress was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

The speaker declared the telephone was an effective in- 
strument in diminishing the drink evil, in that in the old 
days, no business transaction was completed without the 
parties thereto meeting to discuss the details over a round 
of drinks. “The telephone has rendered this unnecessary,” 
said he, “and the man with a drink-muddled mind knows 
better than to try to do any business over a telephone wire.” 

At President Hunrtez’s suggestion the convention, by a 
rising vote, expressed its thanks to Mr. Patterson for his 
address. 

Francis Dagger, electrical and telephone expert of the 
Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, Toronto, Canada, 
then delivered a paper on “The Results of Government 
Ownership of Telephone Systems of Canada,” in which 
he gave a most exhaustive review of the subject. He poit:- 
ed out that the birth of the Independent telephone move- 
ment was the result of the tyranny of private monopoly 
which had for its goal the absolute and perpetual control 
of the telephone business, and congratulated the Inde- 
pendents of the United States'on their success in protect- 
ing the people from the evils of monopoly. He said that 
the struggle in the telephone industry for the last two dec- 
ades had led to a demand in certain quarters for govern- 
ment ownership, and praised the convention, composed of 
men operating private operation, for their courage in invit- 
ing him to discuss the other end of the question. In Can- 
ada, government ownership is restricted to the three prairie 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. More- 


over, ‘the governments of these provinces have not insisted 
upon an absolute monopoly, for in Manitoba, out ‘of 34 
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telephone systems, only seven are owned by the govern- 
ment; while in Saskatchewan only five out of 360. 

Mr. Dagger showed that when the movement for gov- 
ernment ownership began, there was a population in the 
three provinces of 600,000 while the Bell had but 7,000 tele- 
phones, of which 4,000 were in the city of Winnipeg, Pri- 
vate enterprise was not ready to supply this rapidly grow- 
ing demand for service, and the people turned to the gov- 
ernment. The speaker then traced the legislation enacted 
and the adoption of the government plan by a vote of the 
several communities. The commissioners placed in charge 
of the work were recruited from the Independent telephone 
ranks and the government systems have, he said, been op- 
erating and financial successes. In 1905 there were but 
6,800 telephones in the three provinces; in 1913 there were 
98,908. 

Mr. Dagger’s paper will be covered more fully in a later 
issue of TELEPHONY. 


TuHeE Iowa IpbEa. 


H. B. Shoemaker, of the Commercial Telephone Co., of 
Toledo, Iowa, read a most interesting paper on “The Iowa 
Idea or the Spirit of Service, as Applied by the Iowa As- 
sociation.” The paper has so many good things in it that 
space is taken to publish it in full. It is as follows: 

The “Iowa Idea,” as applied to work of the Iowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association, represents the spirit of 
service which should control our business. Our associa- 
tion is working along the line of the common good and is 
endeavoring to secure for the telephone people—non-mem- 
bers as well as members—and for the public, the service 
and information needed for the good of all, rightly feeling 
that that which benefits the smallest exchange and helps to 
raise the standard of service there and of its public relations, 
is of assistance to all in the field. This spirit seems to have 
manifested itself during the last year in a desire to get re- 
sults. 


The first step in the carrying out of this idea, manifested 
itself last year at our convention. At that time, under W. 
S. Vivian’s direction, was held an operators’ school of one 
day’s duration. The direct outcome of this school was the 
employment, by the association, of Miss Gang as travel- 
ing chief operator. The association has assumed respon- 
sibility for her employment, guaranteeing her against loss 
of time through lack of employment. The various com- 
panies of the state make requisition of her time, through 
our secretary, as their plants demand: 

She goes to the exchanges in the various towns where 
employed, and spends a week or more, depending upon the 
size of the exchange, instructing the operators in the proper 
manner of performing their work. Her work has been uni- 
formly successful. She has revolutionized the service of a 
goodly number of offices throughout the state and in sev- 
eral cases has enabled the companies to make a material 
reduction in number of operators. 

The state of Iowa, as you all know, is predominantly 
agricultural. The Iowa State College at Ames is known 
throughout the United States as one of the greatest agri- 
cultural schools of the country. 

For years now, the college has devoted a large amount 
of energy to educating the farmer to grow two blades «f 
grass where one grew before. The same effort has bec" 
devoted to all the various lines of farm products. The wo! 
has been founded upon, and carried out, in the spirit ©! 
service. If the farmer desires his soil analyzed, the colle:: 
analyzes it for him. If he is contemplating erecting a n 
barn or other building, a post card to the college brinss 
a blue print of a model building of the kind he desires. 

The college has established courses of all kinds to © 
the various needs of the people. It has evolved to almos' 
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the height of perfection that thing called the “short 
course.” This is a course of variable duration, depending 
upon local conditions. These courses are held, not only 
at the college, but wherever there is a demand. It is taken 
into the different communities, thus bringing into intimate 
touch with the people, the best type of instruction in their 
particular line. So you see the people of Iowa have been 
thoroughly familiarized with the idea of the short course. 

Fortunately the founders of this institution made this a 
coilege, not only of agriculture, but also a college of me- 
chanical arts, and we have there, very fine equipment and 
excellent courses in the various mechanical arts, including 
mechanical and electrical engineering, mining, etc. 

One of our members, about a year ago, began to inves- 
tigate the question of applying the short course idea to 
the telephone field. He found the engineering department 
of the college was maintaining an extension department and 
that it was conducting short courses in machine work, 
painting and decorating, care and operation of automo- 
biles, etc. 

It was with ease that we secured the attention of this 
department. At our invitation the secretary of the En- 
gineering Extension Department, J. Will Parry, attended 
our convention last March. At this convention a commit- 
tee was appointed to work out what assistance the state 
college could be in the matter of technical education along 
our line; in securing for us a wider and better knowledge 
of our business; and in the molding of our public relations. 

We endeavored to profit by the experience of some one 
else in this field of extension work, but we were unable to 
find any one who had blazed a trail for us. So the work 
we have done and the plans we have evolved have been 
in the nature of pioneering. The matter has finally crys- 
tallized into work along the lines of: 1. Operators’ 
schools. 2. Schools for plant men. 3. A technical serv- 
ice bureau. 4. A series of bulletins bearing on the prob- 
lems of the telephone business. 

Five operators’ schools are to be held in various parts of 
the state during the months of February and March. Miss 
Gang, our traveling chief operator, has been employed by 
the college to conduct these schools. The idea of the scat- 
tered schools is to make it easy for the small exchanges 
in the different sections of the state to send one or two 
operators to these nearby points for four or five days’ in- 
struction along local and long distance work. One of these 
schools is to be held during the coming state convention 
in March. It will consist of three days devoted partially 
to local work, and partially to long distance work, and one 
day devoted exclusively to long distance work. 

Another phase of the work is what we call the plant 
school. Our plans are now about complete for the one to 
be held at the time of our convention. Its object is to 
reach the small magneto employes—the boy who was com- 
pelled to leave school before completing high school; who 
has been “hiking” poles for the farmers’ mutual, and shoot- 
ing switchboard trouble with a pair of eight-inch pliers and 
. ten-inch screw-driver. We will endeavor to teach him the 
underlying principles of the switchboard and telephone, and 
their troubles, and how to locate them. 

We will also probably take up the question of cable con- 
truction, particularly with reference to underground work, 
discussing the various methods employed in laying under- 
cround, presenting blue prints and specifications of various 
types of manholes, and discussing methods of cable distribu- 
ion. We also desire to devote some time to endeavoring 
‘o teach the student the method of splicing cable and wiping 
ioints. This is done so that he can go home, and, with a 
few pieces of old cable, acquire the skill to make a joint 
that will shed water. The cost of the short course trip will 
thus be saved to his company in a case of trouble or some 
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other occurrence demanding the services of a cable splicer. 

We have also provided for instruction in the use of the 
various instruments in the location of cable and other trou- 
ble, and shall give laboratory demonstrations of the work 
done. 

It is anticipated that the benefits of this ‘school will be 
so great that we can develop the idea more extensively and 
have similar schools in four or five different localities of the 
state, thus reaching the smaller companies, as we desire to 
reach them, with the operators’ schools. 

Our plans do not stop here. The engineering extension 
department has established a technical service bureau. To 
this can be referred for solution, problems of an engineer- 
ing nature. This department employs the highest type of 
ability, and if it is unable to solve the problem with its 
own resources it goes out and finds the man with the abil- 
ity to solve it. 

This bureau bulletins 
concerning its work. We have under consideration now a bul- 
letin dealing with “Construction, Care and Operation of 
Rural Telephone Lines.” This is to be written in words 
of one syllable, and from the standpoint of the consumer 
of the service, so that it can be circulated among the owners 
of the rural telephone lines of the state, and they can get 
a taste of the gospel, and not get scared at the label. Other 
bulletins will be issued from time to time dealing with sub- 
jects of interest to the plant owner, and others of interest 
to the public as well. 

There will be provided, as the means are secured, courses 
at the state college, including the two-year practical courses, 
correspondence courses, etc. 

The engineering department has shown so broad a spirit in 
this work that it is co-operating with TrELEPHoNny in its 
work in correspondence courses, and has arranged to grade 
all papers sent in on the “Home Study Course,” now being 
published in TELEPHONY. 


publishes, as occasion demands, 


We hope to make this college the telephone center of 
the state, and if the rest of you fellows don’t get busy it will 
be the telephone center of the United States. 

Another application of the idea of efficient service is found 
in work on the accounting end. A great many of our Iowa 
companies are now being brought under Class C accounting. 
We find there are a great many of these companies that are 
having trouble in getting their.accounts adjusted to the 
new system. We have under consideration a project of 
securing the services of some one capable of handling it, 
and have him assist these small companies in a manner 
similar to the assistance rendered by our traveling chief 
operator in the work with the operators. 

These are but a few of the possibilities of the association 
work, as applied in the spirit of service. 

We would be pleased to have you attend our convention 
at Des Moines on March 9, 10 and 11. We promise to give 
you a good bill of fare for members of all departments, and 
assure you that there will be no “dark brown taste” in your 
mouth the morning after. 


INDIVIDUALITY OF THE OPERATOR. 


Following Mr. Shoemaker’s address, Gansey R. Johnson, vice- 
president of the Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
spoke informally upon the subject, “The Individuality of the 
Operator.” Mr. Johnston first directed attention to the faith- 
fulness of the operators and then passed on to the considera- 
tion of the operator’s ability to keep a secret. He stated that 


never in his experience has he known of an instance where 
an operator had disclosed a secret told over the telephone. 
He expressed his belief that the operator’s manner of deal- 
ing with the public should be left to her discretion, as no set 
rules could be devised for the operator’s use under unusual 
conditions. 
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To emphasize his belief in the operator’s trustworthiness, 
Mr. Johnston stated that the telephone operator requires less 
supervision than an employe in any other kind of business. 
He also touched upon her resourcefulness and loyalty, in 
times of stress, in serving her company and the public. In 
closing Mr. Johnson emphasized the fact that co-operation and 
teamwork were necessary to secure the highest efficiency among 
the operators. He urged the managers and chief operators of 
exchanges to take an interest in their operators’ business, and 
to show a little more appreciation of their worth. His paper 
will appear in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Chairman F. L. Beam then submitted the report of the 
credentials committee, giving a list of the names of the 
member companies paid up and in good standing, and which 
are eligible to vote. 

Several anouncements were made by Secretary MacKinnon, 
after which the session was adjourned. 


THURSDAY MorninG SESSION. 


The most successful engineers’ meeting ever held by the 
National Association began Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. 
J. C. Kelsey, of TELEPHONY, was chairman of the division. A 
keen interest was manifested in the proceedings by all who 
attended, which included nearly all of the prominent men con- 
nected with the association, who took part in the discussion. 
President Samuel G. McMeen, of the Ohio State Telephone 
Co.; Theodore Gary, of Macon, Mo.; Frank A. Davis, G. R. 
Johnston, R. W. Stevens, of Ohio; L. E. Hurtz, of Nebraska: 
H. B. Shoemaker, of Iowa; 0. F. Berry, of Illinois; W. B. 
Bailey, of Indiana; G. W. Schweer, of Missouri, and W. J. 
Thomas, of Kentucky, were some of the leading telephone men 
who took part in the discussions. 

Mr. Kelsey opened the meeting with a paper on “Intangible 
Values.” He presented the same ideas that he laid before 
the Kansas City convention, in which he applied the Biblical 
parable of the talents to the financial end of the telephone busi- 
ness. The same subject was covered in TELEPHONY of Janu- 
ary 9. The speaker showed that in most instances a telephone 
company is obliged to charge up to “cost of ignorance,” or 
“cost of education,” or “cost of experience,” the deficit that 
usually shows, if the investors are to receive a reasonable profit 
on,their money, and if the proper reserve fund is set aside for 
depreciation. By means of a blackboard chart, Mr. Kelsey 
showed that.a company in which $90,000 had been invested over 
a period of five years, receiving a certain rate and setting aside 
a fund for depreciation, and interests requirements would show 
a deficit at the end of that period of $22,425. The meeting then 
proceeded to discuss the question of whether rate-making 
bodies would permit the company to capitalize such deficit. 
There was also considerable discussion as to the proper term 
to apply to this loss 

Kempster B. Miller expressed the opinion that it should be 
a part of the “going value” of the business. He said that 
such a loss is not necessarily due to ignorance, but rather to 
the company’s faith in the business. Frank A. Davis, of Ohio, 
said it might be called “establishment of trade account.” E. W. 
Doty, member of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, took 
part in the discussion, and said that there should be some way 
of fixing a fluctuating rate of service for telephone and other 
public utility companies. He declared that some method should 
be devised for granting a higher rate for a high grade of 
efficiency and a lower rate for a poorer class of service. Com- 
missioner Doty said there were two factors in the public utility 
industry that should always be considered, namely, capital and 
brains. In his opinion, cost of ignorance should not be cap- 
italized. A company with a real value of $100,000 should be 


given a rate that would enable it to make a reasonable return 
on that amount of money. G. W. Schweer, of Windsor, Mo., 
said he thought Mr. Kelsey’s table and explanation very valu- 
able to telephone men. 

Kempster B. Miller delivered an address on “Valuation of 
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Physical Property,” in which he said the relations between 
public utility corporations and state commissions are in a state 
of evolution. “The first fundamental,” he said, “about which 
almost universal confusion exists is the distinction between 
cost and value. The courts, commissions, engineers and lay- 
men have used these two terms interchangeably, and often 
without any apparent distinction in their minds between them. 
Value, however it may be defined, is likely to differ widely 
from cost, and the more widely the two are separated in point 
of time, the greater the difference is likely to be. For instance, 
will anybody say that a piece of real estate, in what is now 
downtown Chicago, which 50 years ago cost $10, has a value of 
no more than that now? Or is the value of a crate of apples 
which has rotted on the owners’ hands to be measured by the 
cost of those apples a month ago?” 

Mr. Miller went on to show that, conversely, the closer to- 
gether the two terms are taken, the more nearly is cost likely 
to approximate and be a true measure of value; and that when 
the date of cost and the date of valuation are coincident then, 
and only then, is the cost likely to be a fair measure of the 
value. Instead of using the terms “overhead” and “indirect” 
cost, the speaker said he preferred the term “collateral costs.” 
He also advised the delegates that it was folly to apply the 
same percentage for all cases, and that even in the same case 
widely different percentages may be perfectly proper and would 
in the end arrive at the same results. Mr. Miller’s address was 
listened to with close attention by all present. The complete 
address will be printed in a later issue of TELEPHONY. 


DISCUSSION OF ACCOUNTING. 


At the same time that the program of the Thursday morning 
session of the engineers’ division was in progress, a large num- 
ber of men—and several ladies also—were in attendance in 
another room taking up accounting problems. The meeting 
was presided over by LeRoy Parker, general auditor of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus. C. A. Bennett, gen- 
eral auditor of the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., was the speaker. His subject was “The 
Accounts as Prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for Class C Companies.” 

Mr. Bennett had, previous to the meeting, made a number 
of charts illustrating the accounting forms prescribed by the 
Interstate commission. He followed the system of accounting 
recently prescribed by the commission, taking up each division 
separately and giving his interpretation of their meanings and 
going into details by references to the charts. He was fre- 
quently interrupted by questions relating to the proper han 
dling of particular cases. In the answering of a number ot 
the questions Mr. Bennett was assisted by John W. Van Sant, 
examiner of accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who told what the commission expected on a number of the 
points which were raised. 

There was considerable discussion relative to the handling 
of discounts on telephone bills. Mr. Van Sant said that the 
discount on the subscriber’s bill should not be charged to the 
revenue account, as some of those present thought should b 
done. 

In referring to depreciation Mr. Bennett stated that ther: 
are many methods of calculating depreciation and the amount 
to be set aside for this purpose is a matter for each company 
to determine for itself. 

“Age,” said Mr. Bennett, “is not the controlling factor in 
arriving at actual expired outlay or actual existing deprecia- 
tion. Actual depreciation is actual depreciation and can only 
be determined by inspection.” 

Telephone companies will be required in a not distant fu- 
ture to furnish appraisals of their properties to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Bennett stated, and they should 
be preparing to do this when called upon. Owing to it bein 
well past the hour for closing, Mr. Bennett was unable to 
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finish his most instructive and interesting talk, but stated that 
the accountant’s committee would be glad to discuss matters 
relating to accounting in the room set aside for use of the 
committee. 

Chairman Parker then called upon Mr. Van Sant for a 
short address before closing the session. Mr. Van Sant ex- 
plained what the Interstate Commerce Commission is attempt- 
ing to do. He expressed the willingness of the commission 
to answer all questions relative to accounting and cited an 
instance where a letter had been received from one company 
which asked 36 questions. To answer these questions required 
the better part of two days, Mr. Van Sant stated, but it was 
done and to the satisfaction of the questioner. 

One question which constantly comes up to the commission 
is in regard to the distribution of time in cases where one 
man does several classes of work. The commission in answer 
to this question advises the companies to distribute the time 
according to their best judgment. In regard to the selection 
of December 31 as the date for the closing of books for the 
rendering of reports, Mr. Van Sant explained that that date 
was selected as the best for the purpose, as but little construc- 
tion work is in progress at that time. He believes that the 
various state commissions will eventually change their rules 
in order that the dates which they have set for the closing of 
books may coincide with those of the Interstate commission. _ 

In referring to the accounting system recently prescribed 
for Class C companies, Mr. Van Sant expressed his belief 
that the commission would be lenient with the telephone com- 
panies for the first year in order that they may adjust their 
accounts to the new system without inconvenience. After Mr. 
Van Sant’s address the session adjourned. 


TuHurspAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Hunter called the convention to order shortly 
after two o’clock and announced that the first thing in 
order was the report of the nominating committee. Sec- 
retary MacKinnon read the report which placed in nomi- 
nation for directors of the association for 1915 the follow- 
ing 21 names: C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio; Terry W. Allen, 
Jackson, Tenn.; W. C. Handlan, Wheeling, W. Va.; S. G. Mc- 
Meen, Columbus, O.; W. R. McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; N. G. 
Hunter, Wabash, Ind.; A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; P. C. 
Holdoegel, Hartwell City, Ia.; J. B. Earle, Waco, Tex.; War- 
ren Pratt, Kearney, Neb.; C. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; H. D. Critchfield, Chi- 
cago; A. G. Bean, Elyria, O.; L. D. Kellogg. Chicago; H. B. 
McMeal, Chicago; S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky.; W. G. Brorein, 
Tampa, Fla.; W. L. Smith, Neillsville, Wis.; A. B. Cass, 
los Angeles, Cal., and W. H. Ramsey, Auburn, Illinois. 

President Hunter announced that under the by-laws the 
17 who received the highest number of votes would be 
elected, and that the convention now had the privilege of mak- 
ing other nominations from the floor. W. J. Thomas of 
Shelbyville, Ky., presented the name of Manford Savage of 
'!linois, and H. H. Knipe of Illinois, nominated Mr. Thomas. 
There being no other nominations, the chair announced the 
nominations closed and appointed the following committee 

n elections: Judges, O. O. Welshheimer, Ohio; H. C. 
Yodd, Missouri; C. A. Shock, Texas; C. C. Deering, Iowa; 
clerks, F. V. Newman, Mich., and H. H. Knipe, IIl. 

The delegates were instructed that the voting would be- 
cin at three o’clock and that only one representative would 
he allowed to vote for each company. 

Frank L. Beam, of Ohio, as chairman of the credential 
committee then submitted his report showing the ac- 
credited delegates... One hundred and eighty votes were 


represented in the delegate list. 

Secretary MacKinnon then addressed the convention on 
“The Bell Qualified Toll Contract.” 
address was in the nature 3f 


Mr. MacKinnon’s 
a report of the conference 
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committee, which was covered in a general way in Presi- 


dent Hunter’s opening address. With the aid of a chart 
the secretary went into detail as to the meaning of the 
various terms in the contract, and also related the re- 
sults of the various conferences held with the Bell offi- 
cials in different The question of the ten-cent 
differential charge, and the various points at issue be- 
tween the Bell and the Independents, were touched upon 


cities. 
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with the understanding that they were to be more fully 
discussed at a later session of the convention. 

Ex-Governor Richard Yatés, of Illinois, member of the 
State Public Utility Commission, then addressed the con- 
vention on “The Commissioner 
Yates began by saying that he did not lay claim to all 
the knowledge on the subject of public utilities as he had 
been a member of the Illinois board only 13 months. He had 
selected that phase of the telephone problem which has to do 
with public utility commissions. The speaker described the 
creation and appointment of the Illinois commission and told 
of each of the five members, ending with himself whom he 
laughingly portrayed as “a Republican by compulsion as well 
as inclination,’ as the instant he ceased to be a Republican he 
ceased to be a member of the board. The speaker said that 
the Illinois commission had acted on 1,064 cases and only 22 
had been appealed. In 12 of these appeals the board had 
been upheld. In Illinois, the speaker said, 793 telephor.e com- 
panies had reported to the commission. Not counting the 
A. T. & T. Co., the total capitalization of the telephone com- 
panies of Illinois is $77,430,000. There are aso 130 mutual 
companies in the state which make no report. The total num- 
ber of exchanges in Illinois is 1,302. 


Telephone Problem.” 
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Mr. Yates said that he believed that state regulation of 
public utilities is much better than municipal regulation, 
and gave some very logical reasons for his belief. He de- 
clared that no one, corporation or individual, should be 
allowed to act as judge or arbitrator in his own case. He 
also went on record as being opposed to municipal owner- 
ship and declared there was no logic in that theory. He 
told of meetings that his commission had arranged for 
telephone companies at Springfield in which Bell, Inde- 
pendent and mutual telephone men had participated, much 
to the profit of both them and the utility commission. He 
also read from the commission report on “duplication” and 
said it was the policy of the commission to not permit 
more than company to operate in a town if that 
company were giving adequate service at reasonable prices. 
In conclusion, Commissioner Yates declared that the tele- 
phone problem could be solved by all sides being fair. 

The chair then announced that owing to illness Lawton 
T. Hemans, chairman of the Michigan Railroad Commis- 
sion, who was to have made an address on “Public Con- 
would not be able to be present. 


one 


venience and Necessity,” 
CoMMISSIONER Doty, oF OHIO, ON VALUATION. 

E. W. Doty, a member of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission, addressed the convention on “Valuation of Tele- 
phone Property.” He kept the delegates amused by his 
humorous references to the difficulties of the telephone 
business and the relation of companies to state rate-making 
bodies. There was no lack, however, of common sense and 
hard facts in Mr. Doty’s remarks, and many valuable sug- 
gestions were obtained therefrom by those who heard him. 
He said the chief danger in regulation is the risk of over- 
regulation. The that he 
favored municipal ownership but not under present eco- 
The only thing that will bring municipal 
ownership, he stated, would be positive proof that ade- 
quate service could be performed more cheaply. “You 
needn’t be afraid of municipal ownership,” he said, “while 
you give good service at reasonable rates.” Mr. Doty 
also touched on depreciation and the Ohio plan of ap- 
praisal, and said that the average telephone company had 
property it had until the state com- 
pelled an appraisal. He also stated that he believed that 
most companies who make depreciation charges based on 
percentages, placed too much in the depreciation account. 
He cited cases of poles now standing in Cleveland and 
giving good service, one being 28 years old and one 40 
year old. According to the percentage table, the speaker 
said these poles should have fallen down 15 or 20 years 
ago. He declared that actual observation was the only cor- 
rect and sure way of making an appraisal. The commis- 
sioner also took up briefly the question of taxation and 
recommended that telephone companies in rendering their 
bills should segregate a part of the charge and designate it 
as taxes. He said that the public utilities companies of 
Ohio last year paid in taxes $18,890,000. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Doty’s address, Chairman Mc- 
Intyre of the Ontario Railway Commission, was invited to 
the platform. He spoke a friendly message from Canadian 
telephone men to their brethren in the United States. 
James R. Garfield, who was a member of the Roosevelt 
cabinet, was an interested observer of this session of the 
convention, and was to have delivered an address, but un- 
fortunately was unexpectedly called away. 


commissioner went on to say 


nomic conditions. 


no idea how much 


THe ANNUAL BANQUET. 
Thursday evening the annual banquet took place. A de- 
parture was made from previous banquets in that there were 
no speeches whatever. The more than 300 persons present 


joined with the Benson quartet in the singing of many popular 
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songs, the verses for which were supplied in printed form. 
Other features of the evening’s entertainment included an 
exhibition of sensational and society dancing, a number of 
monologues and magician’s feats which surprised and puzzled 
the diners. Cabaret singing was a popular feature, W. L. 
Moore, of Tallahassee, Fla., at one time being the center of 
attraction. The entertainment was of a high order throughout 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. 


THE Fripay MornincG SEsSION. 


Owing to the fact that many desired to attend meetings of 
both the accountants and the engineers divisions, the Friday 
The 
engineering division opened the session, W. F. Sloan, of Sloan, 
Huddle, Feustel & Freeman, of Madison, Wis., being the 
first speaker. He presented a valuable paper entitled “Unit 
Costs,” which was well received. 

The two general theories relative to appraisals were named. 
The so-called investment theory maintains that unit prices for 
material and labor should be used which will give a result equal 
to the actual investment in the property. The reproduction 
theory consists in the application of such unit prices as will 
give a result that represents the cost of reproducing a given 
property at approximately the present time. 


morning sessions of these two sections were consolidated. 


In connection with the discussion of reproduction values, Mr. 
Sloan took up the use of prevailing present date prices, or 
the use of an average price for a few years preceding. He 
stated that approximately the same results would be obtained 
by the use of either method. He explained this with the 
statement that in some degree the prices of materials which 
are tending toward lower values, approximately counterbal- 
ance those prices which are tending toward higher values. 

In general, Mr. Sloan stated, valuations should be based 
upon one method only and not upon a combination of methods. 

Judgment and care must be exercised in order to make ap- 
plications of unit prices. Conditions in each locality are so 
varied that in no case would it be safe to apply average unit 
costs without giving careful consideration to all local condi- 
tions. 

The elements which constitute unit costs are, in a measure, 
dependent upon the size of the company, as in smaller com- 
panies the functions of several departments are sometimes 
centered in one or two men and construction costs are there- 
fore materially decreased. Elements which enter into the 
makeup of unit costs were stated to be: Selection and inspec- 
tion of material, including traveling expenses, freight and 
transportation; handling cartage and storage; distribution and 
installation; testing; and restoration of plant. These ele- 
ments of unit cost, Mr. Sloan considered in detail. The pa- 
per will appear in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

R. V. Achatz, Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., stated his 
experience in the application of the trend of prices of material. 
In general, he agreed with Mr. Sloan that the trend of prices 
should be taken into consideration. 

The next address on the program was on the subject, “De- 
preciation,” by E. C. Hurd, of Hurd & Gerber, Lincoln, Neb. 
Mr. Hurd discussed the various definitions which have been 
given for depreciation. He stated that depreciation is a scien- 
tific fact and a matter to be dealt with in the conduct of public 
utilities. State commissions have recognized depreciation in a 
number of orders which they have issued. 

The next question which arises is: “How it should be dealt 
with.” The depreciation problem is usually closely allied to 
valuation and a discussion of valuation must take depreciation 
into account. The three methods which form the bases of the 
straight line theory of depreciation were detailed, after which 
Mr. Hurd took up the 50 per cent. method of depreciation. He 
illustrated the separation between depreciation and maintenance 
but stated that they are in reality the same. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. 


24. What is positive electricity? 


no 
Or 


~) 
7 


What is negative electricity? 
What is meant by conductors and non-conductors? 


2 
aaa 


What is an electrical circuit? 


re) 
=» 


What is insulation and its purpose? 
29. In what is resistance found? What general class of 


substances are freest from it? 


Elements of Electricity. (Continued.) 

30. Sources of electrical supply. There are three methods 
of accumulating electricity, thus forming a source from which 
energy may be drawn. We compress gas in a tank, or steam 
in a boiler, and the mere action of opening a valve releases 
the desired energy thus stored. Nature, by a physical and chem- 
ical action stores energy in coal, wood, oil and in other com- 
bustible forms. By a chemical process we congeal a supply 
of energy on the end of a small piece of wood and call it a 
match. By this means we are enabled to ignite the wood, 
coal, or oil in a furnace and release the store of energy. With- 
out this simple means, or one similar, coal would be a useless 
commodity. 

Electricity, being discovered to be a powerful energizing 
agent or force, means were devised to make practical use of 
it. Otherwise, as was the case until within the range of less 
than a century, it was as useless, so to speak, as a quantity 
of coal would be with no means of ignition, by which its store 
of energy is liberated. 

The three methods of bringing electric current under con- 
trol, that is accumulating it for re-distribution or use, are by 
frictional, chemical, and mechanical actions. 

31. Electricity produced by friction. Frictional machines 
are of ancient origin but are of very little practical use for 
general application in telephony. It is however essential to 
know the theory as the action often interferes with the ac- 
complishment of the desired results under other methods of 
the treatment of electrical principles. The theory is partially 
employed in the condenser as will be hereafter explained. 

A circular glass plate, revolved at high speed, under the 
gentle pressure of suitable brushes, will accumulate a very 
forceful charge of electricity in proportion to the extent of 
the surface of the glass. Presuming the surface charge to 
be positive, by bringing near it a body charged negatively, or 
a conductor connected to it, a sudden discharge will take place, 
sometimes even before contact is made with the glass plate. 
As evidence that a considerable amount of energy can be thus 


31 


accumulated, sparks several inches long have been produced 
as the current discharged across the intervening air space, 
This is the 
feature of the action that precludes its usefulness in telephony 


wasting its energy in the formation of heat. 


to any great extent. While the charge may be accumulated dur- 
ing a considerable interval of time, its tendency is to dis- 
charge or expend its energy in a single instant. Enough elec- 
tricity could be accumulated in this manner to operate a tele- 
phone for considerable length of time if means could be de- 
vised to overcome the tendency of instantaneous and total 
discharge. 

There are two conditions essential to frictional accumula- 
tion. The surface of the plate used must be smooth; and the 
more highly polished, the greater charge will be accumulated. 
The plate itself must be a non-conductor. For this reason 
glass is usually employed for the purpose. 

The nature of an electrical charge thus accumulated is 
known as static. This word signifies the consideration of 
substances and bodies at rest. Static charges remain indefi- 
nitely if left undisturbed by the attractive relation existing 
between them and charges of an opposite nature. 

The method employed by the American Indians, of lighting 
fires by rubbing two sticks together, appears to have a relation 
to this method. By continuing the process after the surface 
of the sticks became overcharged, the action of the overcharge 
The 


wood being of lower resistance than the air, offered a refuge 


upon the oxygen in the surrounding air, generated heat. 
for the surplus current. The action finally became so pro- 
nounced, that the continued generation of heat ignited the 
wood through the agency of the oxygen surrounding it. 

In writing this section, a typical illustration of frictional 
action came to the author’s attention. The paper used for pre- 
paring the copy for the printer, is glazed on one side and 
packed closely in a box with an open end. In drawing forth 
one sheet in the morning, no difficulty was experienced, but, 
as another sheet was required for the carbon copy, it was 
found that the sheet below the one withdrawn adhered to the 
next sheet. It was impossible to remove this sheet without 
also removing the one below it. Upon both being removed, 
separated, and the lower one returned to the box, it was found 
that the upper one could not be put back into the box where 
it had been because as soon as an inch or so had come into 
The 


single sheet removed in the first place had no apparent rela- 


contact with the other sheet, it adhered to it as before. 


tion to either of the others. 

This relation between the second and third sheets in the 
box, was brought about by the frictional action due to the 
first sheet being drawn from its place above the second sheet, 
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From this action the second sheet became charged with elec- 
tricity, and the third sheet accumulated a charge of an op- 
posite nature, resulting in the attraction, one for the other. 

The theory of lightning has been so often told that it does 
not require repetition. 

32. The chemical production of electricity. An accumula- 
tion of electrical energy by chemical means is quite clearly 
understood and most generally used in all branches of elec- 
trical practice. It is known that certain elements, which we 
will term chemicals, when subjected to a definite process or 
mixture, expend themselves in producing or accumulating elec- 
tricity. 

When these chemicals are suitably arranged, exposed to 
each other, a combative action takes place. It continues as 
long as the conditions remain unchanged, until the original 
nature of the chemicals has been exhausted. Whether the 
electricity is stored within these chemicals and is released by 
their decay, or whether it is accumulated by frictional action 
ef the atoms vibrating against each other, is not fully deter- 
mined and for our purpose is immaterial. We can realize that 
the proper chemicals thus exposed, set up a determined attack 
upon each other which continues until one or the other is con- 
sumed or conquered, so to speak; until it can continue the 
battle no longer. 

The general term applied to the apparatus and elements re- 
quired for this accomplishment, is “battery.” The word, it- 
self, implies the theoretical if not the actual conflict already 
described. Therefore the accumulation of electricity by chem- 
ical action is the process of wasting or of transforming cer- 
tain elements, the result being the accumulation of a distinct 
force called electricity. 

Batteries perform such an important part in telephony that 
their discussion will be cared for under a separate topic. 
In this part of the text general, rather than detailed informa- 
tion is given that the reader may form a definite foundation 
upon which to erect the various details of the structure as 
they are brought out in order. 

There is another feature of this chemical action which is 
worthy of mention. We know that in the use of coal as fuel 
under present methods only a small percentage of the actual 
accumulated energy is finally secured for use. It is estimated 
that between 80 and 90 per cent. of the stored energy is dis- 
sipated to secure the useful application of the remaining 10 
odd per cent. of the original supply. But here we are dealing 
with tangible elements which can be analyzed, weighed, meas- 
ured and accurately defined. A pound of coal can be separated 
into its component parts and the exact energy value of each 
determined. 

With regard to the elements or chemica] used in batteries, 
we have no definite information as to whether or not their 
full capacity for producing electrical energy is being utilized. 
It is presumed by the most able authorities that it is a parallel 
instance to that relating to the use of coal. Mr. Edison has 
devoted years to the study of this equation, as also have others, 
on the presumption that all has not been accomplished, but 
little progress, compared to the effort expended, has been 
separated into their component or 


made. The chemicals, 


analytic parts, give no evidence of their relation to the action 
which takes place in the accumulation of electricity. 


The 
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omission of one may retard the action of another and it may 
cease entirely, but the exact part each plays in the battle of 
the elements resulting in the accumulation of this powerful 
agency has not been determined. If however we confine our 
attention to the principles in present use and which are accept- 


ed as the most efficient, we will be prepared to comprehend 
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Fig. 6. The Mechanical Generation of Current. 


readily any improvement that may be made along the same 
line of endeavor. 

33. Generating electricity by mechanical neans. By ac- 
cumulating, or as it is generally called generating, electricity 
by mechanical action, specially designed machines are em- 
ployed. These are propelled in various ways. Coal, utilized 
in the generation of steam from water, water power, and gas 
are the three principal initiative forces employed. The elec- 
trical energy resulting from this method may be directly ap- 
plied to propel machinery or may be forced into a certain 
class of batteries known as storage cells. It is the latter 
method which is employed to the greater extent in telephony, 
there being but one individual function performed continuousiy 
by direct application to a machine. 

There may be no steam or water power in connection with 
an exchange, yet the generating force, traced back to its 
source, will lead to one or the other. 

Two classes of machines are ordinarily used in exchanges 
of certain size or magnitude. These are the motor and tke 
The motor operates from the initial force or from 


The generator is propelled 


generator. 
electric current supplied thereby. 
by the motor and generates or accumulates the current re- 
quired for the telephonic operations. The general idea is 
shown in Fig. 6. This is merely a theoretical, mechanical 
illustration to assist in forming a mental picture of the process 
generally employed. The reason why this theory cannot be 
varied to overcome the obvious waste of valuable energy by 
a more direct method of application of the initial force wil! 
be discussed in a succeeding chapter. 

34. The electrical field. If we light a lamp in a limitles: 
place which is in total darkness, its rays will radiate a certai! 
That is, there will be a limit to the 


The spac 


distance in all directions. 
distance where they can be observed by the eye. 
thus outlined or enclosed we may call the field of radiatio: 
relative to that particular light. In the same way we kindl« 
a fire in a stove. Its heat is felt at a certain defined distanc 
and again we have a field of radiation with relation to tha! 
particular heat generating engine. 

Such fields are not entirely determined by the human senses 
At a point where the senses fail to determine the presence 0 
either light or heat radiating from either source mentioned 
instruments, more delicate than the senses, will conclusivel. 
jetermine their presence. 
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In the consideration of electricity, we find the same condi- 
tion exists. Whether at rest or in motion, it radiates from a 
center and forms what is called a field in the surrounding 
elements. It has a greater similarity to the heat radiation 
field than to that of light, for this reason: Opaque or solid 
objects offer absolute resistance to the radiation of light. 
The limit of a field of light radiation may be confined within 
walls. Heat and electricity penetrate and pass through all 
substances and if the energizing force is of sufficient strength, 
the field of radiation is unlimited. 

Heat likewise has to a certain extent, the quality of follow- 
ing a conductor, or the path’ of least resistance. For in- 
stance, if applied to the end of a copper bar, it will radiate 
to the other end with more intensity than it will reach a point 
The 


copper bar will become what is termed “warm.” It will radiate 


of equal distance from its source through the open air. 


heat waves from itself, so to speak, and in reality maintain a 
While 
it will follow a metallic conductor, it radiates therefrom in 


field of its own. This is true also of electric current. 
all directions and thus forms a field within a field, in passing 
along that portion of the conductor within the field set up by 
the radiation from its source. In the case of heat radiation 
fields, which may be multiplied one within another, there is 
no opposition between them. Together, they act to augment 
the intensity of the whole. 

In electrical application the resultant effect of a field within 
a field, is conditional. We have shown that electricity is de- 
pendent for action upon the opposite relations of its negative 
and positive qualities. Then the combined intensity of elec- 
trical fields radiating from different sources, depends upon 
the nature of the currents thus radiating. 

Two heat waves, coming into contact, serve to increase the 
vibratory disturbance of the surrounding elements, and their 
united effect intensifies it. Likewise, two positive currents 
coming together, intensify the vibratory disturbance and their 
united effect is to augment or intensify it. As has been shown, 
the positive and negative qualities are indefinitely at war, so 


to speak, therefore the radiations of a negative field coming 

















Fig. 7. Fields of Light, Heat, and Electricity. 


nto contact with the radiations of a positive field will reduce 
the intensity of the field, as they do not act in unison, but in 
Opposition to each other. If the negative field is the stronger, 
it will neutralize the positive quality and the field will remain 
negative, though its intensity will be proportionately lower 
than when the positive field was encountered. This reduc- 
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tion in strength is due to the energy expended in overcoming 
the opposing force, and is in direct proportion to the degree 
of strength it originally exceeded the current of opposite 
quality. 

Thus we have derived the term “opposing” as applied to 
electrical fields. There is a wide application of this principle 
in telephony which will be found to be execeedingly interest- 
ing when brought out in the course of the discussions to fol- 
low. 

In Fig. 7, the points brought out in the foregoing topic are 
illustrated. 

35. Electrical polarity. The word polarity is one of very 
common usage in connection with the consideration of elec- 
tricity. This implies direction and is used in this sense with 
reference to electrical currents. In speaking of currents, we 
say “negative polarity,” or “positive polarity,” meaning cur- 
rents of opposite natures and directions. 

If we say “opposite polarity,” it is meant that an opposite 
kind of current is referred to with relation to positive, or 
negative, as the case may be. Polarity and polarized should 
not be confounded. While there is a theoretical relation in 
the derivation of the words, in practice their use is entirely 
different. Polarized belongs to the study and application of 
magnetism, and polarity, in its real sense, is also related to 
that study, but has been diverted, as have been many other 
The 
word “polarized” also is used to indicate certain conditions 
which may exist in batteries and will be explained later in 
that relation. 


words, to a more general application in electrical science. 


36. Electrical measurements. As electricity has come into 


such general use, and has been found to be applicable as a force 
to so many different accomplishments, it is necessary that 


we have a definite means of measuring it. As has been stat- 


ed, electricity does not respond to the application of the stand- 
ards of established weights and measures. Therefore an entirely 
separate and distinct method has been devised by observance 


of its various actions and effects. There being no particular ; 


words expressing the recorded observations, the name of the 
discoverer of each process of measurement has generally been 
applied. Therefore the processes of determining the various 
values and relations of electricity being peculiar unto itself, 
the names applied to the units of value determined by them 
are likewise peculiar to this branch of science alone, 

(To be Continued) 


His Telephone Was a Call Office. 

A London journalist, pretty well known in the metropolis, has 
a friend who has a few things to say about the telephone serv- 
ice there. The journalist tells about it this way: “Here is an- 
other merry jest of our inimitable telephone service. A friend 
of mine who lives in Westminster is made to play his part in it 
by rising in the middle of the night to answer calls he has never 
originated, and when he protests he is told his flat is a call 
office. Of course, he protests that it isn’t but that seems to 
be part of the joke. The operator then tells him severely that 
it is. Sometimes they put a trunk call through to him. The 
other night he shivered while the telephone jester announced : 
‘You’re through to Birmingham.’ ‘But I don’t want Birming- 
ham,’ replied my friend. ‘Yes you do,’ said the joker. ‘You’re 
a call office.’ That didn’t seem to convince my friend any 
more than he could convince the exchange that he was not a 
They are wonderful people these telephone wags.” 








Convention of Nebraska Independent Telephone Association 


Largest and Most Enthusiastic Meeting in the Association’s History—150 Telephone Men in Attendance— 
Papers Dealing with Questions of Vital Interest Presented—Many Manufacturers Repre- 
sented—Session of Nebraska State Legislature Attended 


The annual convention of the Nebraska Independent 
Telephone Association, held last week, January 28 and 29, 
at the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., was pronounced the 
largest and most enthusiastic convention in the associa- 
tion’s history. There were about 150 telephone men regis- 
tered and the entire parlor floor of the hotel was taken up 
with manufacturers’ exhibits. 

The morning session was devoted to registration and in- 
spection of exhibits. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the meeting was called 
to order by Vice-President Warren Pratt, of Kearney, who 
introduced Hon. F. C. Zehrung, mayor of the city of Lin- 
coln. Mr. Zehrung welcomed the telephone men to Lin- 
coln and, among other things, he stated that he was proud 
to be able to say that he was one of the earliest telephone 
men in Lincoln. 

The address of welcome was responded to by Alfred 
Bratt, of Genoa. : 

The roll call of companie sand the responses were most 
interesting. As each man’s name was called he arose, an- 
nounced the name of his company and told something of 
its size, condition and other matters of interest pertaining 
to it. 

President C. J. Garlow, of Columbus, was absent on 
Thursday on account of court duties and was therefore un- 
able to deliver his address at the opening of the session. 

The annual report of the secretary and treasurer was 
read by L. E. Hurtz. The work of the year was reviewed 
and a report made of the financial condition of the organ- 
ization. The matters in connection with the war revenue 
tax, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s system of ac- 
counting for Class C companies, together with some legis- 
lative matters were discussed in this report. 

After the appointment of committees, a paper was pre- 
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sented by Alfred Bratt, president of the Monroe Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., Genoa, Neb., on “Fair Telephone 
Rates.” 

“Collection Methods in Small Exchanges,” were then dis- 
cussed in a paper read by Chas. H. Wood, president of the 
Valparaiso Telephone Co., Valparaiso, Neb. 

This was followed by an address on “How Can We In- 
crease Our List of Subscribers?” by J. L. Evans, manager 
of the Hamilton County Farmers Telephone Co., Aurora, 
Neb. 

A paper on “Our Workmen’s Compensation Law,” was 
presented by G. E. Becker, secretary of the Pawnee Tele- 
phone Co., Pawnee City, Neb.; one on “Mistakes We Have 
All Made,” by C. E. Coddington, president of the Auburn 
Telephone Co., Auburn, Neb., and a paper on the “Most 
Economical Quarters for Small Exchanges,” by D. S. Syl- 
vester, manager of the Surprise Telephone Co., David City, 
Neb. 

After the presentation of a paper on “Telephone Devel- 
cpment in Irrigated Districts,” by Fred Alexander, Scotts 
Bluff, Neb., the afternoon session was adjourned. 

At 6 o’clock in the evening a banquet was heid in the 
large banquet room of the hotel, at which the association 
had as its guests some members of the legislature. The 
banquet was unique in that speeches were dispensed with 
and that it terminated early to allow representatives to 
attend the various theaters, at which reservations had been 
made. 

FripAy’s SESSION. 

After the Friday morning session was called to order, 
B. A. George, president of the Good Roads’ Association, 
addressed the convention on “Good Roads.” His address 
was followed by a discussion on “Interference Between 
Electric Light and Telephone Wires,” by E. C. Hunt, 
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president of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., Malmo, Neb. 

After a general discussion of legislative matters the 
meeting was adjourned to visit the Nebraska state legisla- 
ture in a body. 

At 12:30 all members in attendance at the convention 
were the guests of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at a luncheon at the Commercial Club. 

The afternoon session opened with the presentation of a 
paper on “Things I Have Learned in the Telephone Busi- 
ness,” by E. G. Taylor, president of the Sherman County 
Telephone Co., Loup City, Neb. 

Mr. Taylor declared that the most important thing to be 
considered is that the public wants good service. “I be- 
lieve,” said the speaker, “that the majority of our patrons 
rather pay a little higher rates and have a more efficient 
service.” By furnishing good service collection troubles 
are lessened, as most subscribers are willing to pay if they 
feel they have value received. 

It is much easier to lower telephone rates than it is to 
raise them. Mr. Taylor cited an instance where his com- 
pany had bought out a certain exchange operating about 
90 telephones in a town of 1,200 population and had lowered 
the rates. Later, upon seeing its mistake, as the rates 
charged were too low to enable the company to furnish 
adequate service and yield a profit, it found that raising 
rates was a difficult task as compared with lowering 
rates. Mr. Taylor therefore advised beginners in the tele- 
phone business not to be in a hurry about lowering rates. 

The speaker then took up the matter of handling com- 
plaints. He maintained that whenever possible complaints 
should be referred to the general manager or officer in 
charge, thus eliminating the possibility of deciding a criti- 
cal question in opposition to what the general manager has 
ruled. A few remarks were made regarding his company’s 
policy of dealing with rural subscribers. 

Mr. Taylor’s address was followed by a paper on the 
“Value of Advertising and Publicity,” presented by A. S. 
Howard, president of the Kenesaw Telephone Co., Kene- 
saw, Neb. “The telephone business,” said Mr. Taylor, “is 
one that can, with all other public utilities, derive a great 
deal of benefit from advertising that will bring the public 
to a better understanding of the service we have for sale.” 
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Week was the. Largest in the Association’s History—And the Convention was the Most Enthusiastic as Well. 
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The speaker brought out the value of publicity in educat- 
ing the public as to the proper use of the telephone in or- 
der to obtain the most efficient service. “What we have to 
sell,” said Mr. Taylor, “is service, and unless we can be- 
come better acquainted with those to whom we sell serv- 
ice, we are not going to succeed. Advertising offers us the 
means of becoming better acquainted with our trade to the 
ultimate betterment of our service, as well as offering us 
the opportunity of setting forth the advantages of that 
service to those who have not used it.” Mr. Taylor also 
emphasized the fact that the advertising and publicity 
should be of an optimistic nature and that the company 
should strive always to keep the bright side of the tele- 
phone business before the public. 

A discussion on the “Valuation of Telephone Properties” 
was then entered into. All the members took part in the 
discussion, which was lead by President Garlow, E. C. 
Hurd, formerly chief engineer of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, E. J. Kates, formerly engineer of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission and others. 

The question box was opened and a lively discussion en- 
sued relative to many important questions in the every day 
operation of telephone properties. 

OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ELECTED. 

The following officers and members of the executive 
committee, as named by the nominating committee, were 
then elected to serve for the coming year: President, C. 
J. Garlow, Columbus; vice-president, E. G. Taylor, Loup 
City; secretary-treasurer, L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln. 

Members of the executive committee: C. J. Garlow, Co- 
lumbus; Frank H. Woods, Lincoln; E. L. Brown, Chester; 
George E. Codington, Auburn; Eben Warner, Chadron; 
Frank Jaquat, Merna, and Warren H. Pratt, Kearney. 

District vice-presidents: J. D. Crownover, Sargent; J. 
H. Gesler, Bloomfield;.B. G. Miller, Crete; Alfred Bratt, 
Genoa; C. M. Beck, Gibbon; Henry Heiliger, Plymouth; 
William May, Gothenburg, and A. S. Howard, Kenesaw. 

President Garlow appointed the following committee to 
make investigations and attempt to establish standard rates 
for telephone service furnished at various points in the 
C. I. Garlow, Columbus; C. E. Coddington, Auburn; 


state: 
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Wm. Fuerst, Beaver Crossing; Alfred Bratt, Genoa; A. S. 
Howard, Kenesaw; B. G. Miller, Crete; Geo. Kingsley, Nor- 
man; J. D. Crownover, Sargent; J. H. Gesler, Bloomfield; 
F. H. Woods, Lincoln; C. M. Beck, Gibbon; Warren H. 
Pratt, Kearney; Geo. E. Becker, Pawnee City; D. L. Syl- 
vester, Shelby; C. H. Wood, Valparaiso; E. G. Taylor, 
Loup City, and Wm. May, Gothenburg. 

After a general discussion of the plans for the develop- 
ment of the association during 1915, the convention was 
adjourned. 

The manufacturers represented at the convention were 
as follows: 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, was represented 
by L. A. de Berard. 

The Union Electric Co., of Abilene, Kans., showed the new 
Berry test set which the company has recently placed on the 
market. It was represented by J. J. Berry. 

The Cracraft-Leich Electric Co. had a 
exhibit of telephones, switchboards and 
which it manufactures. The exhibit was 
Echols, Kansas City manager. 

The Naugle Pole & Tie Co., of Chicago, was represented 
by W. H. Mitchell. 

The National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was repre- 
sented by F. J. Kysela and A. W. Kinne. 

Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was represented by J. A. Robinson, Kansas City, Mo., rep- 
resentative. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Teléphone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., had an attractive exhibit of standard central energy 
and local battery telephones in charge of H. T. McCaig, 
traveling representative. Inter-communicating telephones 
and miscellaneous parts of apparatus were also shown, as 
well as linemen’s test sets and samples of construction 
material. 

The McGraw Co., of Sioux City, lowa, and Omaha, Neb., 
was represented by C. A. Freid, of Omaha. 

Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago, was represented by F. A. 
Rader, of Chicago. 

The Cox Arrester Co., of Eaton, Ohio, was represented 
by W. F. Cox. 

French Battery & Carbon Co., of Madison, Wis., was 
represented by C. B. Montgomery. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, showed a large 
exhibit of common battery and magneto equipment. A. J. 
Roberts, Kansas City manager, Homer E, Stephens, of 
Kansas City and Ed. E. Piper were in attendance, 

The Illinois Electric Co., of Chicago, was represented by 
genial Cameron MacIntyre. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, was rep- 
resented by L. R. Foote and H. A. White, of the Kansas 
City branch. 

The Korsmeyer Co., of Lincoln, Neb., was represented 
by L. W. Korsmeyer, president, and George Ludden, sales 
manager. 

W. N. Matthews & Brothers, of St. Louis, was repre- 
sented by J. R. Kearney. 

The Midwest Electric Co., of Omaha, Neb., held open 
house during the convention. All the visitors to their head- 
quarters were greeted by G. W. Johnston, F. J. Bartlett 
and R. H. Hastain. : 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
had a large exhibit of switchboards, telephones and parts, 
in charge of its general sales manager, L. Q. Trumbull. He 
was assisted by B. H. Merriman, of Omaha. 


. Arkansas Independents Hold Annual Convention. 

The Arkansas Independent Telephone Association held its 
annual convention at Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., on 
January 26 and 27. The owners and stockholders of a ma- 
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jority of the Independent companies in the state were pres- 
ent, 38 companies being represented. 

Addresses were made by F. B. Murphy, of the Glenwood 
Telephone Co., Glenwood, F. B. Sprague, of the Corning 
Telephone Co., Corning, W. M. Graham, of the Clarendon 
Telephone Co., Clarendon, T. J. Rainey, of the White River 
Telephone Co., of Newark, E. A. Farris, of the Arkansas- 
Missouri Telephone Co., of Cotter, and L. M. Emerson, of 
the New England Co. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. L. Swindler; first vice-president, Chas. McKee; sec- 
ond vice-president, L. M. Emerson; secretary and treasurer, 
T. J. Rainey. The following constitute the executive commit- 
tee: J. A. Womack, DeQueen; Jas. Stewart, Texarkana; R. 
H. Emery, Harrison; E. A. Harris, Cotter; S. H. Logan, 
Clarksville. 

The third Monday in January of 1916 was chosen as the 
date for the next meeting of the association, unless a special 
meeting is called by the president or secretary. 





Program for Oklahoma Telephone Convention. 

The Oklahoma Telephone Association has issued the fol- 
lowing program for its fourteenth annual convention to be 
held at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., on 
February 9: 

MorNING SESSION, 9 A. M. 

Reading of minutes of the last meeting. 

Applications for membership. 

Payment of dues. 

Report of regular committees. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Election and installation of officers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 1:30 P. M. 

“Our Association,” by Horace Truman, Geary, Okla. 

“Collections,” by M. M. Flickenger, Kingfisher, Okla. 

“Designation of Rural Line Messages,” by Mr. Sherer, Yale. 

“Federal Tax on Telephone Messages,” by W. P. Wynne, 
Pocasset, Okla. 

“Why We Should Collect Three Months in Advance,” by 
L. H. Spencer, Billings, Okla. 

“Method of Increasing Exchange Revenues,” by A. Gordon, 
Mangum, Okla. 

“Eight Hour Law,” by L. T. Hine, Purcell, Okla. 

“Minimum Wage Law,” by C. E. Devine, Apache, Okla. 

EVENING PROGRAM. 
Dinner in the Grill Room of the Lee-Huckins at 6:30 music 


to be furnished by the Oklahoma City Quartet. 
Lecture on “Production and Preservation of Poles,” by W. 


B. De Forest, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrated by Stereopticon. 
Adjournment to one of the local theaters. 





Private Lines Furnished in London on Rental Terms. 

In studying the British telephone systems one finds that 
after all there is some sentiment in the hearts of the author- 
ities. TELEPHONY’s correspondent finds that in London the 
postmaster general, out of the goodness of his heart, is will- 
ing to undertake the construction and maintenance on rent- 
al terms of private telephone lines. 

Private lines of this nature may be used to connect offices 
or houses or firms or private individuals or such offices and 
houses and postal telegraph offices. Such lines are allowed 
for the convenience of renters, 

The usual telephone rates prevail for these private lines, 


‘with the added tariff of £3 5s ($16.25) per annum for desk 


accommodation and clerk’s services at the telegraph offices. 
Private persons and firms can also, under “certain condi- 
tions,” obtain regular use of public long-distance telephone 
lines at night throughout the year. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Hearing by Commission on Meters for Measured Service. 

The Massachusetts Public Service Commission recently held 
a hearing upon the petition of Representative Maurice Caro 
for the installation by the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of a meter for measured service subscribers. The petition 
set forth that such meters would protect the subscriber against 
overcharges and benefit the company. The hearing was one 
of the most exhaustive ever held by the board upon a tele- 
phone matter. Extracts from the testimony presented are 
given below. 

In supporting the petition, Representative Caro contended that 
the subscriber on measured service is at present entirely in 
the hands of the company and that verification of calls at the 
telephone substation is essential to satisfactory service. He 
urged that successful meters have been in use for seven years 
by the Southern New England Telephone Co.; that the Key- 
stone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, is using such equipment, 
which can be installed for about $3, and that no rental should 
be charged for such apparatus. 

It was pointed out that in Philadelphia the Keystone com- 
pany calls up the subscriber monthly and makes out the bill 
from his report of the meter reading, the subscriber keeping 
his own account without inspection. Over 15,000 such meters 
are in use on the system and no measured service is installed 
without them. No rental is charged. The unlimited service 
price for a direct line is $90 per year, against $125 in Boston; 
the prices on residence lines are respectively $48 and $75; and 
a direct line with 1,000 calls costs $50 in Philadelphia, com- 
pared with $48 for 960 calls in Boston. The two-party busi- 
ness line, 900 calls, comes to $39 in Philadelphia and 840 calls 
in Boston total $42. In Philadelphia 900 calls, residential, 
come to $30, while 725 calls in Boston total $36. The com- 
pany has over 31,000 subscribers in Philadelphia, against 68,000 
in six main exchanges at Boston. The New England com- 
pany charges $3 per year for the use of a substation meter 
made by the Western Electric Co., but only 77 of these are 
in use on the Boston system. In Connecticut, the substation 
meters are read by the company. 

Edward K. Hall, vice-president of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., stated that large users should have 
measured service in order to fairly apportion costs. He con- 
tended that in the long run the company undercharges its 
measured service subscribers. Telephone service cannot be 
metered; it can only be registered, and the general practice 
is to register in the central office. The New England company 
furnishes a register for the subscriber’s station made by the 
Western Electric Co. at an excess charge of $3 per year, but 
only 77 are in use, the cost of these to the company averaging 
$17.91 each, installed. 


Mr. Hall said that an examination of 18,000 central office 
measured service line registers in a recent four months’ period 
showed only 450 defects, of which 198 were in the regist.r it- 
self, 154 in the wiring between the register and the oper- 
ator’s key and 100 in the key itself. All of the last favored 
no registration at all and were on the side of the subscriber. 
All measured service operators receive special training for 
their work. There is a substantial undercharge all the time 
on overtime use of measured service calls. More than two- 
thirds of the measured service is on single party lines. 

In handling measured service, a red sleeve is placed over 
‘the registering key on the central office switchboard when the 
-call is free, as to the company’s offices, to the toll operator, 
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etc. A white sleeve, devised by Miss Savage, chief operator 
of the Fort Hill exchange. Boston, is also used on the key 
by the operator to guard against registering calls resulting 
in a “busy” or “don’t answer” report, the sleeve being removed 
in case the call is completed and a charge made. Measured 
service records are kept by tickets on party lines. 

On party line measured service, one operator can handle 
from 100 to 120 lines under normal conditions. At the sug- 
gestion of the Public Service Commission, operators add the 
words “no charge” to “busy” and “don’t answer” reports on 
measured and toll calls, with excellent results both to the com- 
pany and the public. The use of these words has been found 
helpful in practice to the operator as a check against over- 
charges. 

The net result of secret observations of operating in the 
past eight months is a monthly undercharge of about two 
per cent. The company does not try to get this revenue be- 
cause of the disproportionate cost of increasing the accuracy 
of ticket and register records; also because so long as the 
registration results in an undercharge, the public as a whole 
has no complaint and the real purpcse of the measured service 
has been met. An overcharge of two per cent. by gas meters 
and five per cent. by electric meters is permitted by Chapter 
483 of the Massachusetts acts of 1909. Measured service op- 
erators are provided with refund tickets. 

The extra expense of furnishing the subscriber with a sub- 
station register should not be forced upon the company, in 
the opinion of Mr. Hall. From the standpoint of the com- 
pany, there are but three reasons justifying the use of a sub- 
station register: First, doubt of the accuracy of the com- 
pany’s records; second, to check the use of the telephone by 
the subscriber’s family or employes; and third, to check un- 
authorized use. 

For many years the Bell companies have been trying to get 
a meter which will not interfere with the speed of the serv- 
ice, and the so-called Baltimore meter, rented to subscribers, 
is the result. This meter requires the joint operation of the 
company and the subscriber and does not materially slow up 
the service. It cannot be tampered with, as can the Key- 
stone meter, which is essentially a Veeder counter, purely 
mechanical in operation and controlled entirely by the sub- 
scriber. 

Mr. Hall said that he did not believe the New England pub- 
lic would approve the use of a meter of the Keystone type. 
In case of a defect in the Baltimore register, the subscriber 
cannot call central. The actual cost of the Baltimore regis- 
ter is $14.72, including the backboard. The company estimates 
that it can get these devices in lots of 1,000 for $11.25 each, 
with an additional cost of 29 cents each for wiring, 87 cents 
for supply charges and $2.08 for installation and labor. The 
annual charges on the instrument are about $3.40, which ex- 
ceeds the rental price of less than a cent a day. 

Two overcharges a week would make it worth while for 
the subscriber to install the register, but despite the fact that 
they have been extensively advertised by the company, the 
small demand for them shows that the public is, as a whole, 
satisfied that the company is not overcharging. If the New 
England company had to provide these registers free, the an- 
nual cost on 74,132 registers would be over $250,000 and the 
total investment between one and two million dollars, simply 
to:'serve one-fifth of the measured service subscribers. 

Mr. Hall pointed out the difference in operating conditions 
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between the Southern New England and the New England 
companies. The bulk of the measured service calls on the 
latter system come from large users. Over 60 per cent. of 
the stations in the Boston metropolitan district are on meas- 
ured service. With the Southern New England company, 
measured service is a small proportion of the whole. The 
registration on the New England system is made only after 
the conversation is completed. The latest tests show that 
local measured-service non-trunked calls are completed in an 
average of 19.5 seconds, compared with 28.5 seconds in Con- 
necticut, where the mechanical type of register is used. 

The New England company handles about 100,000,000 meas- 
ured service calls a year. The operator answers in an aver- 
age of 4.5 seconds. Pay station operation is the slowest 
service the company renders. Only a small percentage of the 
Keystone company’s traffic is measured service. Mr. Hall 
said that any meter operated by the subscriber must be used 
before the conversation starts, whereas the New England 
company prefers to register calls at the close of conversation, 
when no one is delayed. In a call where the conversation 
must be held up until the registration is completed, split cord 
or split key operation must be used, with a corresponding 
delay to the called party. Only 4,467 bills for measured 
service out of 682,000, or 0.6 per cent., were questioned last 
year on the company’s system, and the claims were allowed in 
0.16 per cent. of the cases after discussion and expianation. 

Wm. H. O’Brien, chief of the telephone and telegraph de- 
partment of the commission, was the last witness of impor- 
tance. He described the operation of the various types of 
registers now in service and pointed out that the Keystone 
company’s officials expressed themselves as entirely satisfied 
with the practice of relying upon the subscriber for the reg- 
ister record. The percentage of false registration is negligible. 
The monthly transmission of the records by telephone inevit- 
ably slows the service, and the use of the Keystone meter 
probably slows the service by about four seconds. In 1,296 
calls tested at Boston by the department recently, five were 
over-registered and two under-registered. No claims for a 
re-fund were made in these cases. The Keystone meter costs 
$1.35 with an extra electrical connection giving a light at 
the switchboard. The board took the matter under advise- 
ment. 





Bill Fixing Telephone Rates Introduced in Arkansas. 

The committee on judiciary ot the Arkansas legislature has 
introduced a substitute for the Jones bill regulating tele- 
phone charges and rentals within the state. 

The new bill fixes the monthly rates for residence tele- 
phones as follows: Cities of 5,000 or less, $1.50; between 5,000 


and 25,000, $1.75; between 25,000 and 50,000, $2; between 
50,000 and 100,000, $2.25; more than 100,000, $2.50. The 
monthly rates for business telephones are as follows: Cities 


of 5,000 or less, $2; between 5,000 and 25,000, $2.50; between 
25,000 and 50,000, $3; between 50,000 and 100,000, $4; more 
than 100,000, $4.50. 





Oklahoma Companies to Fight for Toll Commission. 

Independent telephone companies in Oklahoma will adopt 
radical methods to secure the concession they demand from 
the Pioneer (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., in that state. 
An order of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission which 
seemed to establish the justice of a 25 per cent. commission 
to the Independents for handling Pioneer toll line business, 
was reversed by the state supreme court on the ground that 
it was not sustained by the evidence taken. 

A meeting of Independent telephone men followed the de- 
cision a few weeks and this week, it was announced by coun- 
sel for the association, that beginning March 1, 25 per cent. 
of toll collections on Pioneer business will be retained by 
‘the Independents. It was declared that present contracts with 
the Pioneer would be considered terminated March 1. 
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New England Telephone Investigation Rejected. 

The committee on rules of the Massachusetts legislature 
has reported leave to withdraw the order providing for an 
investigation by the public service commission of the finan- 
cial relations existing between the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. At a hearing on January 28, Ex-Senator Vinson ad- 
vocated the investigation on the ground that the rates of the 
New England company are influenced by its relations with 
the A. T. & T. Co. Vice-President E. K. Hall, of the New 
England company, opposed the investigation as unneces- 
sary and urged that less time be required from the official 
and executive tasks of telephone men to meet inquiries of 
this nature. 





Oklahoma Commission Grants Rate Increase. 

On the application of the Skiatook (Okla.) Telephone Co., 
telephone rates in that city of 1,000 were increased from $1 
to $1.25 per month for residence instruments and from $2 
to $2.50 for business telephones. The company had asked for 
an increase to $1.50 on residence telephones. The unprofitable 
character of the business at the former rates, was pleaded 
to the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, whose order al- 
lowed the raise. 





Bill for Commission Regulation Proposed in Tennessee. 

Attorneys representing the several commercial organizations 
of Hamilton county, Tenn., are at work on a proposed tele- 
phone rate bill which would confer authority upon the county 
courts to regulate rates for telephone service throughout the 
counties of the state, this regulation to be in the hands of a 
commission. The county court has been asked to adopt a 
memorial to the state legislature asking for passage of the 
bill which will be offered. 





Protests Against Discontinuance of Reduced Night Rates. 
When the announcement was made several weeks ago 
that the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., of Dal- 
las, Texas, had decided to discontinue reduced rates for 
long-distance telephone calls after 6 p. m. and before 6 a. 
m., scores of traveling men who took advantage of the 
lower rates to telephone their families, made individual pro- 
tests. Ata recent meeting of Post D of the Travelers’ Pro- 
tective Association, of San Antonio, a resolution was 
adopted requesting the company to restore its old tariff. 
Rebate Made to Subscribers in Memphis, Tenn. 

The city of Memphis, Tenn., is about to undertake the 
task of distributing among the subscribers of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. the $70,000 rebate to 
which about 8,000 subscribers are entitled according to the 
terms of the contract made between the city and the com- 
pany last fall. 








County Control Sought by Patrons in Hamilton County. 

Representatives of the incorporated towns in the neigh- 
borhood of Chattanooga, Tenn., have recently completed 
drawing up a measure which the state legislature will be 
asked to act upon and by which it is hoped the county 
authorities can regulate operations of the Cumberland Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. in Hamilton county. Business 
men’s leagues in the several towns have co-operated in 
framing the measure, which seeks to correct two alleged 
evils—that rates are too high and that the company refuses 
to extend its service on Walden’s Ridge. The provisions 
of the draft are as follows: 

“That the right, power and authority are hereby vested 
in Hamilton county, through its quarterly county court, 
to regulate, govern and control the rates charged, and to 
be charged their patrons by telephone companies operat- 
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ing in said county, and to require such companies to fur- 
nish adequate service to any person or persons within the 
territorial limits in which such companies have or shall 
extend service.” 

There is also a provision excepting long distance tolls 
and the service within the municipal limits of Chattanooga. 





Annual Report of Gresham, Ore., Company. 

The annual report of the Multnomah & Clackamas 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Gresham, Ore., shows 
the assets of the company to be $21,836. The receipts for 
the year ending December 31, 1914, were $12,990 from all 
sources. The income from telephone rentals was $9,747.74. 
Many extensions were made during the year at a total cost 
of $710 and new lines were built at a cost of $102. The 
company now has 694 miles of wire, valued at $6,940; 2,989 
poles, valued at $5,978; 564 telephones, valued at $5,986, and 
material on hand valued at $300. The lines take in prac- 
tically all of eastern Multnomah county and part of eastern 
Clackamas county, including Gresham, Boring, Sandy, Fair- 
view and Troutdale. . 





Legality of Wisconsin Physical Connection Law Questioned. 


Objection is made by the Rock County Telephone Co., of 
Janesville, Wis., to an order of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission in an action begun in the Dane county circuit court. 
The company alleges that the physical connection order of 
the commission is contrary to law and not based upon or con- 
sistent with the testimony at the hearing, as it allows the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. to charge the patrons of the Rock County 
company more than five cents plus its usual toll rate for 
the use of its toll lines, through physical connection, when 
the distance covered by such service is more than 50 miles. 
This order, if enforced, will, according to the complaint, 
cause the patrons of the Rock County company to suffer 
great injury. The company asks that the court modify the 
order by eliminating the objectionable features. 





Changes in Wisconsin Railroad Commission Staff. 

The membership of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
underwent a change on February 1 when Carl D. Jackson, an 
Oshkosh attorney, took office as a new member succeeding 
John H. Roemer, resigned. The appointment of Walter Alex- 
ander of Milwaukee, master mechanic of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., to succeed David Harlowe, 
whose term expired on February 1, has been sent to the senate 
by Governor Philipp for confirmation. Mr. Alexander is a 
University of Wisconsin gradute of 1897 and is a practical 
railroad man and mechanic, with a wide experience in various 
capacities in the service of the Milwaukee road and as a 
instructor in engineering in the Wisconsin and Missouri 
universities. 





Bill to Prohibit Advance Collections in Wisconsin. 
A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin legislatures by 
Senator E. F. Ackley to prohibit the collection of telephone 
rentals in advance. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ILLINOIS. 


February 2: Hearing on application of Patoka Telephone 
Lo., to change rates for switching service at Patoka, IIl. 

February 2: Hearing on the application of the Gillespie 
Home Telephone Co., for authority to increase telephone 
rates in Gillespie, Ill., and vicinity. 

February 2: Hearing in the matter of the application for 
an order authorizing the issue by the National Telephone & 
Electric Co., of Clinton, Ill, of its first mortgage loan 6 per 
cent. gold bonds in the aggregate amount of $100,000 and the 
execution of its deed of trust to George B. Marvel. 
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February 2: Hearing on the application of the Chestnut 
Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to issue its common stock 
to the amount of $1,980. 

February 3: Hearing on application of the Oblong (IIl.) 
Telephone Co., for authority to issue capital stock to the 
amount of $8,000. 

February 3: Hearing on application of the Mt. Carmel Tele- 
phone Co., for authority to increase telephone rates at Mt. 
Carmel and vicinity. 

February 3: , Hearing on ,application of the Kinmundy Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., for authority to change telephone rates at 
Kinmundy, Ill. 

February 16: Continued hearing in the case of the city of 
Peoria, Ill., against the Central Union Telephone Co., in which 
the city. complained of poor service and excessive rates. At 
this hearing the company is requested to report whether the 
appropriation for improving its system, as agreed to at a previ- 
ous hearing, has been made. 


INDIANA. 


January: Home Telephone Co., of Bicknell, Ind., granted 
permission to increase its rates. 


KANSAS. 


March 9: Hearing on application of the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates at Parsons, 
Kans. 

MIssourl. 

January 22: Complaint filed by A. J. Crider against T. B. 
Waters, Brinkton, Mo., in regard to the matter of filing sched- 
ule with the commission, terms of service, etc., alleging dis- 
crimination in rates. Case 597. 


NEw York. 
February 5: Continued hearing on the investigation of rates 
in New York City and vicinity, with a view to establishing 
them upon a fair and equitable basis. 


OHIO. 


January: Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Sidney, Ohio, 
granted authority to issue $76,000 of stock, part of which is 
to be used to take up outstanding obligations and the balance 
to be used in making additions and betterments to the plant. 

February 3: Order granting the application of the United 
Telephone Co., of Bellefontaine, Ohio, to issue its 6 per cent. 
preferred capital stock to the amount of $6,125. The com- 
pany recently purchased the Union County Farmers Telephone 
Co. at a receiver’s sale for $3,255, and the United company 
sought a stock issue to pay this amount and to make better- 
ments and improvements to the newly acquired system. 


OKLAHOMA. 


January: Order issued fixing rates for $1.25 per month for 
residence and $2.50 for business telephones of the Skiatook 
Telephone Co., of Skiatook, Okla. The company had petitioned 
for an increase on residence service to $1.50 and $2.50 for busi- 
ness telephones. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

January: Complaint filed by the Johnstown (Pa.) Telephone 
Co. against the Central District Teelphone Co., alleging dis- 
crimination in toll rates. The complainant states that in some 
cases the tolls are 15 cents for nine miles, while in others they 
are five cents for nine to 23 miles distant. The discrimination 
affects subscribers of the Johnstown company in Johnstown, 
Cresson, Ebensburg, Portage, South Fork, and Windber, Pa. 


WISCONSIN. 


January: Because of a lack of jurisdiction in the matter, 
the commission dismissed the complaint of the Plattsville, 
Rewey & Ellenboro Telephone Co., of Platteville, Wis., and the 
Farmers’ Telerhone Co. against the Lancaster Electric Light 
Co., which alleges that the high tension wires of the lighting 
company strung in close proximity to the telephone wires in- 
jures the service. 

February 3: Hearing on application of the Union Telephone 
Co., of Prairie du Chien, Wis., for permission to increase its 
rates from 20 to 150 per cent. over the present charges. N.-740. 

February 4: Hearing on application of the Pewaukee-Sus- 
sex Telephone Co., of Pewaukee, Wis., for authority to increase 
rates. N.-742. 

February 11: Hearing on investigation instituted by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission into the rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of telephone companies operating in the state of Wiscon- 
sin with respect to the collection of service rentals. 





Local Telephone Operating 


By Paul 


Mr. Walters called the conference to order at Pensacola, 
with an inquiry directed to Miss Floyd relative to the time re- 
quired for her to make the journey. She replied that she had 
to make only three changes en route, to cover a distance of 
less than 30 miles “as the crow flies.” However, connecting 
trains were on time, so she was but little inconvenienced. 

“T also found Pensacola an outlying settlement,” stated Mr. 
Burke. 

“It is rather a roundabout way through Brackton,” re- 
marked Miss Sible. “But I presume Miss Floyd was glad of 
company from that point.” 

“So that is the way the wind blows,” commented the chair- 
man. “I presume the individual committees are prepared to 
render their report, as provided at our last session. I will call 
upon each member in order of place, beginning at my left. 
Mr. Carney, your subject was ‘Care of Property.’ What have 
you to say, s.r?” 

“Very little,” the Princeville manager answered. “It is not 
a very broad subject.” ; 

“For a giant intellect,” added Mr. Burke. “There may be 
those with less brilliant lights. ‘Lay on McDuff— ”. 

“‘Certain property,’” interrupted Mr. Carney, “ ‘will be in- 
trusted to the use and care of the student. She is cautioned 
to retain such articles for her own use and to be prepared to 
return them to the company immediately upon request. Spe- 
cial attention is called to such written or printed instructions 
as are given to her. These are not to become matters of gen- 
eral public information, and are not to be loaned to friends 
and acquaintances for any purpose whatever.’” 

“How about calling her attention to paying for anything 
thus assigned to her which she loses?” Mr. Prince inquired. 

“That is the general practice, I believe,” Miss Sible added. 

“Very well,” Mr. Carney answered. “If the foregoing is 
satisfactory, we might add: ‘The company will insist upon 
remuneration for the loss of any such articles due to the care- 
lessness of those intrusted with their possession.’ ” 

“Very well. Now let us hear the entire statement,” requested 
Mr. Walters. “Suggestions will be in order as the reading 
continues.” 

“‘Certain articles and property will be intrusted to the use 
and care’”—Mr. Carney was interrupted by Mr. Burke at this 
point. 

“*To the use and care’ expresses two separate and important 
ideas in my opinion’,” he stated. “Would it not make them 
more emphatic to give each a separate sentence?” 

“You are at liberty to formulate your idea,” Mr. 
replied. 

“T would say,” Mr. Burke went. on, “ ‘Certain articles or 
property will be intrusted to the possession and care of the 
student for her individual use’.” 

“Any one else?” Mr. Walters inquired. 
of the meeting?” 

“That kills part of the next sentence,” stated Mr. Carney, as 
soon as it was evident that none of the others desired to take 
part in the discussion. “We will continue then, in this man- 
ner: ‘She is cautioned to be prepared to return such articles 
to the company upon request’.” 

“That makes the sense of the statement complete, I think,” 
said Mr. Walters. 

“*Special attention is called to such written or printed in- 
structions as are given to her—’” 


Carney 


“What is the sense 
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Hamilton 
“As may be given to her,” suggested Mr. Prince. 

“Quite right,” Mr. Carney responded, “‘as may be given to 
her,’” he continued. ‘“ ‘These are not to become general pub- 
lic information.’ ” 

“Why not?” inquired Mr. Jackson. “The more the sub- 
scribers know of our methods, the less difficulty they will 
have in using the telephone properly in my opinion.” 

“T, for one, do not agree with you there,” Mr. Burke an- 
swered, quickly. “There is little in the operator’s instructions 
which would assist them, even if they attempted to make use 
of it, which they won’t. It would only add confusion.” 

“To my mind, the point in question is not whether the serv- 
ice will be benefited by a wide distribution of our working 
rules, but whether. we desire to use the operating force as a 
distributing medium,” Mr. Walters ruled from the chair. 

“Perhaps so,” Mr. Burke answered. “I guess it would be 
a poor medium to select.” 

“*And are not to be loaned to friends and acquaintances for 
any purpose whatever,’ ” 

“T don’t just like that,” Miss Floyd remarked, “even though 
it fully expresses what it means.” 

“Well, perhaps this will answer as well,’ suggested Mr. Car- 
ney. “‘And are for her individual use—’ ” 

“*They are for her individual use,’” interrupted Mr. Burke. 

“Quite right,” responded the reader. “To continue: ‘They 
are for her individual use and should not be entrusted in the 
hands of any person not connected with the exchange without 
permission of, or instructions from, her superior.’ ” 

“That is better,” commented Mr. Walters. 

“I am surprised at the lack of preparedness on the part of 
Mr. Carney,” Miss Sible observed. “I don’t believe he has a 
word written on that paper from which he is pretending to 
read.” 

“T appeal to the chairman for protection from insinuations.” 

“The powers at my command are at your service if occasion 
requires,” the chairman replied with mock gravity. “Miss 
Floyd will now regale us with something upon the startling 
subject of ‘Bulletin Board and Rule Book.’ ” 

“Be sure, Miss Floyd, that you have your ideas properly 
indited,” cautioned Mr. Carney. 

“Indeed I have and hope you will not be too critical. I 
have changed the order, believing that the rule book should 
come first. ‘The rute book provided, contains all definite rules 
governing students and operators. Miscellaneous and tempo- 
rary instructions cannot be included therein. For the purpose 
of temporary instructions or modifications of any rule, a bul- 
letin board is.provided, where such information will be posted. 
Any information which may appear upon the bulletin board is 
equally binding upon the operator.’ ” 

“T think,” said Miss Sible, “that something should be said 
as to her becoming thoroughly familiar with the rules and also 
as to consulting the bulletin board daily.” 

“If she is ambitious, she will not require such minute in- 
structions,” observed Mr. Telson. 

“T agree with Miss Sible,” Mr. Carney remarked. 
the necessity for application upon her mind.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Floyd. “‘During her period as 2 
student she will become thoroughly familiar with the rules’— 
no, that isn’t right.” 

“Why not say,” volunteered Mr. Burke, “‘by this means, 
students and operators are afforded facilities for being con- 
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stantly informed as to what is required of them in the per- 
formance of their duties’ ?” 

“Everybody satisfied with that?” Mr. Walters inquired. 

“Can’t we say that the bulletin board should be observed 
daily?” Mr. Telson asked. 

“At what hour shall the particular observation take place?” 
asked Mr. Burke. 

“Or how many times daily?” came from Miss Sible. 

“Before going on duty, I should think,” answered Mr. Tel- 
son. 
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“Let us not lose sight of the fact that we are not engaged in 
giving instructions in detail, as will be required when we take 
up the operator’s rules,” Mr. Carney advised. “We are only 
making an outline to give the student food for meditation for 
the time being. We will have to revert to all these subjects 
again later on. When that time comes, we can give particular 
instructions to the subject under discussion and devise means 
of knowing that they are complied with.” 

“That strikes me as reasonable,” ruled Mr. Walters. “If 
there is nothing further on the subject, we will listen to Miss 
Sible on the topic, ‘House Cleaning.’ ” 

““Tn the course of becoming an operator, the student should 
bear in mind that cleanliness of person, property and premises 
is imperative at all times. In the absence of definite instruc- 
tions, she should observe the methods employed and conform 
to them.” 

“Quite comprehensive and entirely sufficient in my opinion,” 
commented Mr. Carney. 

“How about the locker cleaning, which was the thought from 
which the topic emanated?” queried Mr. Jackson. 

“That is, or will be, covered in the operators’ rules,” stated 
Mr. Walters. 

“That upsets my method of procedure, entirely,” Mr. Prince 
observed, realizing that he would be the next to render his re- 
port, “but perhaps I can revise my findings to meet the re- 
quirements.” 

“Your detailed report will find an opening later on,” ob- 
served Mr. Burke, glancing at the written report upon the 
table. 

“All right, I’ll abbreviate it for present use. ‘It is called to 
the student’s mind that as an operator, she will be required 
to become familiar with the names and use of certain common 
parts of the apparatus used, both by herself and the subscriber, 
in the operation of—in securing—.’ No, that isn’t it, ‘In the 
‘ourse of the work’; is that any better?” 

““A thorough compliance with these requirements will great- 
ly increase her efficiency and aid in her advancement.’ ” 

“How will it-aid in her advancement?” inquired Mr. Telson. 

“Well, for instance,” was the reply, “if you were going to 
select a supervisor, all things being equal, you would not give 
reference to one who bungled in taking subscribers’ reports 
with reference to mouthpieces, ear pieces and the like, now 
vould you?” 

“Perhaps not, but will she be in a position to appreciate that 
fact so early in her experience?” 

“It is not necessary that she should. She has a definite 
statement of the fact which should impress her without any 
further explanation,” Mr. Prince maintained. 


“Very good, Mr. Prince. You will all find that we accept 
statements of facts dozens of times in our daily course of 
business and they answer our purpose fully. Anything further 
on ‘Instrument parts’?” came from the chairman. “Very well. 
Mr. Hussey may tell us about ‘Apparatus.’ ” 

“Like Mr. Prince, I am a little out of line with my report. 
'n fact, it occurs to me that his statement has covered it en- 
tirely by using the word ‘apparatus.’ As we do not care to 
enumerate the parts at this time, I think there is nothing more 
to be said.” 

“Something about the care of the equipment she uses; see- 
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ing that it is in order might be applicable,” Mr. Walters sug- 
gested. 

“That was covered under the head of operator’s property, I 
think,” replied Mr. Hussey. 

“Well, if there is no objection, we will excuse Mr. Hussey, 


Mr. Prince having unconsciously covered his topic. Before 
hearing from Mr. Burke, we will take a short recess. As 
there is no attractive view from the windows, I would suggest 
a stroll down ‘to the bridge,” Mr. Walters suggested. “The 
fishermen will be pulling their nets at this time.” 

“A rather unusual time for such an operation, is it not?” in- 
quired Mr. Jackson. 

“Well yes, I believe so,” answered Mr. Walters, “but there 
is a steamer running, experimentally, which passes here about 
noon twice a week. This is one of the days. The nets have 
to come up to be out of the way.” 

A half hour elapsed before the conferees again assembled. 
Mr. Burke was immediately asked to make his report upon 
“Medical Supplies,” even though he was interestingly relating 
his experience somewhere with hook and line, or reel and 
creel. 

“Abbreviation being the order of the day, I must also resort 
to that practice,” he said. “However, I wish to be informed 
if anything will appear in the rule book about the nature and 
application of such ‘first aid’ remedies as may be available? 

“It does not appear to me to be the proper place for such in- 
formation,” answered Mr. Carney. “A cabinet or shelf must 
be provided for storing such articles and a typewritten pam- 
phlet of instructions should be kept there. It will be presumed 
that, in the regular course of accidents, a chief operator or 
supervisor will be at hand and she should be thoroughly in- 
formed as to what course to pursue. The operators and stu- 
dents may be advised that it is their prerogative to become fa- 
miliar with the contents of the pamphlet.” 

“You would merely mention, then, the existence of such sup- 
plies and trust to their being properly used as occasion re- 
quired ?” ‘ 

“That is my idea.” 

“Has anyone else any suggestions?” the chairman asked and 
after a short pause he continued: “None being forthcoming, 
Mr. Burke may draw his own conclusions.” 

That gentleman proceeded as follows: 

“*A supply of simple medical remedies is kept on hand for 
the emergency use of employes and with them complete in- 
structions as to their effect on application. Each employe is 
advised to become familiar with these instructions in order not 
only to serve her own needs, but to be of assistance to others 
if occasion arises.’” 

“How would it be to add a cautionary sentence,” said Mr. 
Prince, “something like this: ‘Frequently slight injuries result 
seriously if treatment is not promptly resorted to. It is with 
this idea that such remedies are kept at hand.’” 

“Does that meet with your approval, Mr. Burke?” Mr. Wal- 
ters inquired. 

“A very good suggestion, I think,” replied Mr. Burke. 

“Ts everyone satisfied upon this topic?” questioned Mr. Wal- 
ters. 
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“An itemized list of those remedies would be of service in 
my case,” Mr. Jackson remarked. 

“Mr. Burke can no doubt supply you with such a list,” the 
chairman advised. 

“Perhaps, after all,” spoke Mr. Carney, “it would be well to 
place the list in the rule book, omitting more than a mere 
mention as to what they are and where they may be found.” 

“That can be discussed when the time arrives,” ruled Mr. 
Walters. “I presume it is now my turn to render my report 
on ‘Contagion.’ I was not unfortunate enough to be misled 
into listing the contagious diseases, although I might have 
done so had time permitted. 

“‘The student’s attention is called to the possible serious ef- 
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fect of any contagious disease being introduced upon the ex- 
change premises. She will therefore note carefully the in- 
structions given elsewhere relative to this important matter 
and rigidly conform to them.’ ” 

“TI think,” said Mr. Carney, “that covers the case for the 
present. Now have we given the student a sufficient outline 
of what is before her to relieve her from nervousness ?” 

“T will ask Mr. Burke to give us a complete revise of the 
reports at our next meeting,” said Mr. Walters, and disregard- 
ing Mr. Burke’s protest, he adjourned the meeting for lunch. 
(To be Continued) 





Telephones for Farmers of Ireland. 

The British postmaster general is seeking to increase the 
use of telephones among the farmers of Ireland. A special 
rate has been arranged whereby three or more farmers on 
a line not over one mile in length can have unlimited local 
calls at $14.60 each per annum. No line will be established 
for fewer than three subscribers; but, subject to this restric- 
tion, lines may be used by subscribers not closer together 
than two in a mile, at the rate of $17.03 per year. Subscrib- 
ers must, of course, be located on the same road or route 
from the central or town exchange. For calls beyond the 
limits of the town exchange a charge of two, four, or six 
cents per conversation is made, according to distance, with- 
in a 25-mile radius, or of 12 cents within a 50-mile radius. 

From the statements issued by the secretary of the gen- 
eral post office at London in-advertising this new plan, it 
is evidently regarded as a means of ameliorating rural con- 
ditions in Ireland and of augmenting comfort and industrial 
efficiency. The multifarious uses to which telephones may 
be put are set forth as attractively as possible. 


Annual Report of the Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia reports net 
profits of $357,516 for the year 1914, as compared with $319,- 
S78 in 1913. President N. T. Folwell, in his annual state- 
ment, points out that despite the unusual business conditions 
as a result of the European war, the Keystone company has 
shown gratifying progress. The number of telephones has 
materially increased; the amount of traffic handled has sub- 
stantially grown and earnings of the company have main- 
tained a pace, he says, “that cannot fail to attract marked 
attention among its stockholders and bondholders.” 

The properties included as a unit in the Keystone report 
consist of the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, which 
holds a perpetual charter from the state of Pennsylvania and 
a perpetual franchise from the city of Philadelphia; also 
perpetual franchises in 41 boroughs and townships in the 
counties of Delaware, Bucks and Montgomery, Penna., and 
the Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co., which holds unre- 
stricted franchises in the cities of Camden, Gloucester, Mer- 
chantville, Woodbury, Cape May, Wildwood and many other 
desirable points in the counties of Camden, Gloucester and 
Cape May, New Jersey. It also controls the Camden & 
Atlantic Telephone Co., of Camden, N. J., through owner- 
ship of a majority of its capital stock. 

The report states that a number of necessary improvements 
and extensions have been made throughout the system which 
are sure to add greatly to its field of usefulness. The total 
capital expenditures for the year were $294,091. The follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of earnings for 1914 and 1913: 





Increase 
1914 Increase Per Cent. 
Gross earnings ........... $1,321,227 $55,448 4,21 
Operating and maintenance 
Se 651,810 11,604 1.78 
Balance available for  in- : 
*terest and reserve, etc... 669,416 43,844 6.55 
Interest charges .......... 311,900 5,405 1.73 
Net profit for vear........ $ 357,516 $38,438 10.75 
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Continuing Mr. Folwell’s report says: “Your board of di- 
rectors was gratified to be able to announce the usual 3 per 
cent. dividend on the preferred stock in both May and No- 
vember. During the year, $90,000 in collateral trust bonds 
were retired. This is the balance of the issue made on the 
purchase of the Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co. It was 
found unnecessary during the year to add to our funded debt. 
With our properties in excellent physical condition and our 
vigorous organization working harmoniously, we feel con- 
fident that the new year will be one of continued progress.” 

The combined balance sheet as of Decetnber 31, 1914, fol- 


lows: Assets. 

Cost of property, including stock.................$15,299,705 
PE Ul ee oa nla alana d us ars Stehe Rion 77,000 
Materia’s and supplies on hand................... 40,890 
Caen at DOGES ONG OF RARE... 2. ccccsccccccvevces 162,330 
RE “NE oo dvd oss ein etarciscaddancaieaens 108,363 
UE GN COD coc setcacasseiadecniaucwSssae 10,000 
Pee OER, as ko ee li ieeects 193,445 
RUN 1 OU 2h crear aS Lane re a aa ole lad a pagans $15,891,743 

Liabilities. 

First mortgage 5 per cent. bonds by Keystone com- 

DN as¢cnsesdweceesees cnn s tse ciessavescccatonccen Mee 
First mortgage 5 per cent. bonds by Eastern com- 

ME das nolan oem nae kaGihedan koe se shiek coco kee 250,000 
Notes, accounts payable, reserves, etc.............. 474,437 
Ream II I os a oie ow area wieshe swargiacecs 6,936,850 
SE NNN orice. ota ha a werner ok nee sae aoe 1,305,991 
ce ee ee a a ee a ie 899,465 


NE I aoa awekebedsnekidewddmeados $15,891,743 

A description of the Keystone company’s funded debt fol- 
lows: First mortgage five per cent. bonds; date of issue, 
July 1, 1905; date of maturity, July 1, 1935; interest payable, 
January 1 and July 1; rate of interest five per cent.; secured 
by direct first lien on all lands, buildings, equipments, fran- 
chises, etc., now owned or hereafter acquired, including the 
entire property of the Keystone State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; authorized, $10,000,000; outstanding December 31, 1914, 
$6,025,000; subject to redemption on any interest date at 108 
and accrued interest; listed on the New York stock exchange 
and the Philadelphia stock exchange. Eastern Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. first mortgage five per cent. bonds; date of 
issue, December 1, 1902; date of maturity, December 1, 1922: 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1; rate. of interest, five 
per cent.; secured by direct lien on the entire property of the 
company, now owned or hereafter acquired; authorized and 
outstanding, $250,000. 





Cut-Over to New Exchange in Lexington, Mo. 

The new two-story exchange, which was commenced last 
fall by the La Fayette Telephone Co., in Lexington, Mo., 
has been completed, and the cut-over was made on January 
16, with only ten minutes’ interruption. 

The new building was erected at a cost of $25,000. The 
basement contains the batteries, storage room and work 
shop, besides the heating plant. On the first floor are lo- 
cated the business otfice of the company, the superin- 
tendent’s office and long distance booths. The second floor 
is devoted exclusively to the operating room and the oper- 
ators’ rest room. The equipment installed is of the centra! 
energy type, and is equipped with many modern time and 
labor saving features. 





Quick Restoration of Telephone Service. 

After a fire on New Year’s Eve at Minot, N. D., which de 
stroyed a telephone cable serving 200 telephones, the Consumers 
Power Co., of that city, succeeded in replacing the cable and 
restoring service within 80 hours. The quick work was favor 
ably commented upon in the local papers. It was necessary t 
await the arrival of 150 feet of cable from Minneapolis, Minn, 
before actual repairs could be started. 











Annual Convention of Northern White Cedar Association 


Cedar Pole Men Met at Minneapolis, Minn., January 26 and 27 in Nineteenth Annual Meeting—Reports 
Show Association Active in Furthering Publicity of Cedar Products—Cooperation Be- 
tween Producers, Distributers and Consumers Absolutely Essential 


The nineteenth. annual convention of the Northern White 
Cedar Association was held last week, January 26 and 27, at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In his address, President L. A. Page, Jr., stated that in going 
over the record of the year’s work, it was very evident that 
there has been a great deal of work done and a great deal 
projected from which the members of the association will re- 
ceive considerable benefit. The most important activity, how- 
ever, was that represented by the Forest Products Exposition 
in Chicago and New York. 


“While the entering into the exhibition in Chicago and New 


York,” said Mr. Page, “did not directly benefit us, we were 
so stimulated that a special committee was appointed for the 
investigation of the condi- 


tions in relation to substi- 
tutes.” 
“Some very _ interesting 


and ‘important facts were 
developed by the various 
investigators. It was hoped 
that their results could be 
placed before the members 
in the form of a pamphlet. 
but the problems were so 
confounding that the work 
of all the committees could 
not be completed in time. 
The reports of these com- 
mittees will be given to the 
members later in the order 
of business and I would 
suggest that their work be 
approved and ordered pub- 
lished for the benefit of the 
industry. 

Another result of our step 
into publicity of our prod- 
ucts was the formation of 
a committee to look after 
the exhibiting of our cedar 
at the various state fairs and 
other conventions which 
may be deemed desirable by 
the board of directors. 

To my mind, if the asso- 
ciation has done nothing 
more this year than to start 
this work in the publicity of our products, we could have felt 
that our existence was justified, but this was only one phase 
of our activity. 

After much discussion at the summer meeting held at Deer 
River, Minn., June 12, 1914, it was decided that the constitu- 
tion and by-laws had become outgrown, which fact, together 
with the change of name, necessitated the appointment of a 
committee for the revision of our constitution and by-laws, 
L. A. Furlong, together with T. M. Partridge and H. S. 
Gilkey, have given much thought to this work and your care- 
ful consideration of this very important report is requested.” 

Mr. Page also stated that the association members realized 
how fortunate they were in having N. E. Boucher in the office 
of secretary. His expert knowledge of railroad matters has 


been invaluable during the past year, especially in view of 
the many threatening conditions presented. 
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In the evening a banquet was given in the Empire Room at 
the Radisson Hotel at which 50 guests were present. The 
usual speeches and toasts were given, featured by a parody on 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary,” reminiscent of the midsummer 
meeting of the association, in which all joined. Joe Naugle, 
of Bemidji, rendered the old favorite, “Old Black Joe.” 

At the Wednesday morning session, Mr. Furlong submitted 
a draft of an amended constitution and by-laws which was 
adopted. 

The following officers were then elected: President, L. 
A. Page, Jr., of the Page & Hill Lumber Co., Minneapolis; 
vice-president, H. F. Partridge, of T. M. Partridge Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis; treasurer, W. B. Thomas, of White Marble 


& Lime Co., Manistique, 
Mich.;_ secretary, N._ E. 
Boucher. 

The following board of 


elected for 
the ensuing year: J. E. 
Gerich, of McGillis & Gibbs 
Co., Milwaukee; M. J. Bell, 
of Bell Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis; Wm. Patch, of Craw- 
ford Cedar Co., Menominee, 
Mich., and L. A. Furlong, of 
Valentine-Clark Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


directors was 


Regarding the business out- 
look for the coming year, 
President Page spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“The conditions have been 
a severe strain upon our in- 
dustry. The war has pro- 
duced a_ stagnation in all 
lines and will continue to 
hold up business for some 
time. The crest of depres- 
sion seems to have passed, 
however, if the financial re- 
ports are to be believed, but 
the country is still far from 
normal. There will undoubt- 
edly be a gradual awakening 
of business which should af- 
fect the post and short pole 
trade first. 

A careful study of the stocks on hand, as shown by the an- 
nual report, indicates no shortage of stocks to take care of the 
probable demand. On the whole, we can safely look forward 
to a general resumption of business in all lines, coming gradu- 
ally but surely.” 

Secretary Boucher, in his report, stated that the past year 
has been a particulariy busy one for the association, mainly 
because of the agitation on the part of the railroads and the 
increased activity of the members. 

“During May a new reference book was published, and in 
October a reissue of the rate book was made, the distribution 
of which is proceeding, as usual, with a good demand by the 
general public. to whom the price is $1 each. 

The desirability of more members prompted the appointment 
late in the year of a membership committee consisting of H. 
W. Reade, E. N. Whyte and H. M. Clark. 


ta Be 
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The year throughout has been one in which the producers 
of cedar substitutes have been very active making necessary 
the consideration of some means of offsetting their accomplish- 
ments. The advisability of greater publicity in connection with 
white cedar products was early recognized and the matter 
placed before a committee consisting .of Messrs. Gilkey, Fur- 
long, Gerich, H. F. Partridge, W. C. Moss. Suggestions have 
come to the secretary throughout the year on the following 
topics, all of which it is hoped will receive your attention: 

Amendment of specifications; greater activity should be en- 
gendered in the war on substitutes; some plan should be evolved 
whereby members could be made acquainted with prevailing 
market conditions; engaging the attention of shingle producers 
with a view to more complete reports; the desirability of cov- 
ering in the regular reports data concerning ties and pulp- 
wood.” 

W. B. Thomas, treasurer of the association, reported the 
finances in a very flourishing condition. 

The outcome of discussion precipitated by E. L. Clark re- 
porting for the committee in charge of the exhibit at the For- 
est Products Exhibition held at Chicago and New York early 
in the year, was a tentative proposal of establishing a perma- 
nent fund for the purpose of exhibiting white cedar products 
which in view of the attitude of competing substitutes was 
considered imperative. 

The committee consisting of Messrs. Hill, Gerich and 
Thomas, appointed to investigate the superiority of cedar prod- 
ucts over substitutes, consumed tthe entire afternoon, covering 
in turn poles, posts, ties and shingles. The concensus of opinion 
was that thorough co-operation between producers and distrib- 
uters and distributers and consumers, was absolutely essential 
to the advancement of the industry. It was pointed out that 
publicity of the merits of Northern White Cedar products was 
most desired and means adopted to secure such an end. 

The committee was continued and its accomplishments high- 
ly commended. It is the purpose to eventually compile the 
data developed for distribution through the channels from 
which the most benefit will be derived. 

The following firms were represented at the convention: 
sell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., M. J. Bell; Crawford 
Cedar Co., Menominee, Mich., Mr. Crawford, Wm. Patch and 
Mr. Worth; Duluth Log Co., Duluth, Mich., Mr. Blackmyer; 
Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich., Mr. Davis; Larson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Messrs. Russel and Thyren; 
McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co., Minneapolis, W. C.° Moss; 
McGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis., J. E. Gerich; Learned 
Cedar Co., Minneapolis, Minn., C. E. Learned; National Pole 
Co., Escanaba, Mich., A. D. McIntyre and H. W. Reade; 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, Ill, A. T. Naugle, Joe 
Naugle and Mr. Lafean; Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
L. A. Page, Jr., and L. L. Hill; T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 
Mitineapolis, Minn., T. M. Partridge and H. F. Partridge; 
Pendelton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn., H. Anderes and H. 
S. Gilkey; St. Croix Pine & Cedar Co., Blackduck, Minn., 
James Sullivan and J. C. Kolliner; C. P. Tinkham Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., C. P. Tinkham; Valentine-Clark Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., L. A. Furlong and E. L. Clark; White Marble 
Lime Co., Manistique, Mich., W. B. Thomas; Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., Hermansville, Wis., P. H. Knolk; Virginia & 
Rainey Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., Mr. Berger. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

In regard to rates, every plant is individual and depreciation 
in one locality is not the same as in another. 

The ‘difference between depreciation calculated on cost, and 
on value, were explained. Mr. Hurd suggested a question which 
he thought should be carefully considered. It is: If value 
is the thing and depreciation affects it, how does it do it and 
how is it calculated? In closing Mr. Hurd said depreciation 
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has a good deal to do with operating rather than with eco- 
nomical conditions. He stated that the study of depreciation 
is progressing. More information is now at hand relative to 
all its parts than ever before. 

R. E. McDonald, of Kansas City, brought up the question as 
to what value appraisals have after they have been made. He 
stated his belief that the clamor for valuation originated with 
politicians who use it to further their political ambitions. The 
real purpose of valuations of public utilities, he stated, is to 
give the public information. The valuation should be used to 
educate the public, and the utilities should use them before 
the politicians have time to misapply them and thus influence 
public opinion against the utilities. 

G. R. Johnston announced that in order that the discussion 
should not lag, the committee had arranged for informal 
speeches by a number of prominent men. As the discussion 
had continued so briskly no other stimulus was needed and he 
therefore found it necessary to apologize for not being able 
to call for the talks as arranged. 

At this time the report of the elections committee was re- 
ceived. It showed that the following had been elected di- 
rectors for the coming year. Terry W. Alien, S. G. McMeen, 
W. Roy McCanne, C. Y. McVey, N. G. Hunter, W. C. Hand- 
lan, J. B. Earle, P. C. Holdoegel, F. B. MacKinnon, H. D. 
Critchfield, A. F. Adams, C. E. Tarte, A. G. Bean, L. D. Kel- 
logg, H. B. McMeal, L. E. Hurtz and S. W. Harper. 

These directors had named the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, C. Y. McVey; Vice-president, Terry 
W. Allen; secretary-treasurer, F. B. MacKinnon. 

Executive committee: C. Y. McVey, chairman; F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, secretary; H. B. McMeal; Terry W. Allen; and W. 
Roy McCanne. 


Finance committee: S. G. McMeen, chairman; N. G. Hun- 
ter, C. E. Tarte, L. D. Kellogg and A. F. Adams. 

Chairman Hunter called Mr. McVey, the new president, to 
the platform and in introducing him to the convention took oc- 
casion to say that within his memory the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association had never held as good a conven- 
tion as the present one. He referred to the large registra- 
tion, and dclared the number was from 150 to 200 larger 
than he had ever before known. He said the association had 
reason to commend its official board for its faithful services 
and took pleasure in presenting to the delegates, one of the 
substantial members of the organization who had done a 
great deal to make the convention a success, “your incom- 
ing president, Mr. McVey.” 

A severe cold, President McVey said, prevented him from 
making any extended remarks, but he thanked the association 
for the honor which it had conferred upon him. He assured 
the delegates that he would do everything within his power to 
make the new administration as productive for good for the 
Independent telephone industry as had the outgoing admin- 
istration. He said he was gratified to think that, as vice- 
president during the past year, he had been able to render 
satisfactory service to the association and that knowledge was 
all the reward he would wish. His few remarks were re- 
ceived with much applause. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONVENTION. 


Chairman Manford Savage, of the resolutions committee 
then presented his report. The resolutions as adopted by the 
convention are as follows: 

Resolved, This convention again announces its firm con- 
viction that the most efficient and satisfactory service to th« 
people can be given by locally owned and operated companie: 
connected up on equal terms with all toll lines under govern 
mental and state regulation. 

Resolved, That the underlying principle that should contro! 
all state or governmental regulation should be the giving 0! 
good service at the lowest rate consistent with furnishing « 
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fair return upon all capital invested, and that unnecessary. and 
technical and burdensome requirements calculated to support 
pet theories of government rather than to improve the furnisk- 
ing of telephonic communication should not be enforced by 
any regulatory body. 

Resolved, That in view of the enormous responsibility and 
powers imposed upon state public utilities commissioners and 
the effect that their actions have upon industries wherein the 
investments amount to many millions of dollars and upon the 
people who are the users of service furnished by the utilities 
and to the end that the greatest efficiency may be secured, this 
convention favors the amendment of all state laws so that 
public utility commissioners shall be elected for a term of 
ten years, with the further provision that no commissioner 
shall hold any other public office nor become a candidate there- 
for, during his term nor for two years after the expiration 
thereof. 


Whereas, The Independent telephone companies of the United 
States are in need of funds to build up and extend their busi- 
ness to meet the ever growing demands, and 


Whereas, There has not been heretofore any person or cor- 
poration in possession of any considerable funds that are giv- 
ing special attention to securities of Independent telephone 
companies, and 

Whereas, gentlemen known to have given the greater part of 
their lives to the promotion of Independent telephone inter- 
ests and who are worthy of the confidence of the people to 
handle such a proposition have undertaken to form an organ- 
ization for the purpose above mentioned; 

Therefore be it resolved, That this association heartily ap- 
proves of the organization of a telephone security corporation 
as proposed by reliable and responsible Independent telephone 
men. 

Whereas, The immediate future bespeaks renewed pros- 
perity for the Independent telephone business and the demands 
of the future looking to the legitimate extension of the busi- 
ness and the protection of the properties now in the Indepen- 
dent field are such as to demand the united efforts of all In- 
dependent telephone men in the United States; and 

Whereas, We believe that there are no weighty reasons why 
all Independent interests should not and cannot be united; 

Therefore be it resolved by this convention that the incom- 
ing board of directors be and they are hereby instructed to 
continue the committee heretofore appointed to meet with a 
like committee from the Independent Telephone Association 
of America to effect a consolidation upon fair and reasonable 
grounds of the two national associations. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are hereby 
extended to the management of the Hotel La Salle for the 
_many courtesies extended to the officers and members of this 
association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are due to 
the retiring president, Judge N. G. Hunter, and the secretary 
F. B. MacKinnon, and to the out-going board of directors 
for their unselfish and effective work for this association and 
the cause of Independent telephony during the past year. 

Whereas the Lincoln Highway Association is doing the 
ioneer work in arousing interstate interest in the completion 
of a good highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
and the proposed highway in many cases runs along public 
roads on the borders of which telephone companies have pole 
lines, and whereas it would greatly facilitate the work of the 
association to place markers on the poles of the telephone 
companies. 

This association recommends that all Independent telephone 
companies permit markers to be placed on their poles to indi- 
cate the route of the great Lincoln highway. 

To these resolutions was added one offered by the engi- 
neers’ program committee as follows: 

Resolved, That the questions before the engineers pro- 
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engineering committee or 
committee of the associa- 


gram committee of a permanent 
division, and of a standardization 
tion, he referred to the board of directors with the recom- 
mendation of the convention that action be taken according 
to the judgment of the board as to needs and methods. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 


John W. Van Sant, examiner of accounts for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., then took the 
platform and explained the system of accounting prescribed 
by the commission for telephone companies. He said that 
telephone companies came within its jurisdiction in July, 1910, 
and that according to records, there were 50 Class A com- 
panies, 200 Class B, 2,000 Class C, and about 8,000 in other 
classifications, engaged in interstate business. 

He informed his hearers that blanks for classes A and B 
would be ready within a few weeks and that such reports 
should be made within two months. Other companies will 
be given due notice when they will be expected to make re- 
turns. The speaker assured the convention that Interstate 
Commerce Commission always welcomes correspondence with 
telephone companies, large or small, and will give prompt 
attention to all inquiries received. Mr. Van Sant answered 
a number of questions propounded to by the telephone ac- 
countants, and after he had finished, an adjournment was 
taken for lunch. 

THE CLosiInG SEsSION. 


After the adjournment for luncheon, the accountants’ di- 
vision resumed its discussion of the desirability of uniform ac- 
counting. C. J. Queen, of Columbus, Ohio, gave an interest- 
ing description of the system of billing in use by the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., which, he said, had resulted in many 
economies. Following him, Mr. Joyce of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission was heard, and he was followed 
by E. H. Hanna, auditor and statistician of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Ohio. A general discussion followed, 
led by LeRoy Parker, chairman of the division, and par- 
ticipated in by A. L. Staderman of Terre Haute, Ind., A. B. 
Parlett of Bristol, Tenn., and many others. This concluded 
the activities of the convention, and the delegates departed, 
unanimous in the opinion that the 1915 convention was the most 
useful and instructive meeting ever held by the association. 

An Odd Sale by Telephone. 

Does “service first” pay? Augusta proves in one incident, 
at least, that it does and pays well, says New England Tele- 
phone Topics. George Armstrong of the local station men was 
assigned to a trouble on the line of F. D. Hartshorn, florist 
on Western avenue. He was working on the trouble, which 
was an open in the drop wire, and happened to be across the 
line, when he heard the operator ringing for the station of 
Mr. Hartshorn. Knowing that Mr. Hartshorn’s telephone 
would probably be reported as not answering he went in, ex- 
plaining to the party calling that- Mr. Hartshorn’s telephone 
was out of commission temporarily, but he was a telephone 
man and would take any message. The calling party gave him 
a message asking the prices of cut flowers, and Armstrong 
descended from his perch on the pole and delivered it. Get- 
ting prices from Mr. Hartshorn, he climbed the pole and called 
the party, the results being a good sale, the calling party pleased 
and Mr. Hartshorn pleased, not only that he got the order 
but in the way he got it. 

Armstrong completed his work and gathered up his kit to 
return to the office, when Mr. Hartshorn came along with a 
good-sized box of flowers in his hands. Armstrong was puz- 
zled as to the destination and demurred at taking them, but 
Mr. Hartshorn was insistent. 

“It was mighty nice of you to stop your work to take an 
order from one of my best customers,” he said, “and I want 
you to know I appreciate it.” 
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The Development of Vacuum. Type Lightning Arresters 


The Principles Upon Which Lightning Protection Is Based—Types of Protectors—The Vacuum Arrester 


and Its Development for Telephone Use—Difficulties Encountered—Description of the Manu- 
facturing Methods Employed by the L. S. Brach Supply Co. 


By L. S. Brach 


In all electrical circuits where aerial wires are employed, 
the lightning factor has to be reckoned with as one of the 
undesirable elements which may cause damage to the appara- 
tus connected to those circuits. Lightning may set up an 
abnormal current in the exposed wire, either by induced 




















Fig. E. 











Vacuum Arrester in Various Stages of Manufacture. 


charge from a flash or by direct contact with a flash com- 
monly known as “direct stroke.” The effect from inductive 
lightning may be controlled in such a manner as to prevent its 
damaging apparatus. Direct contact or a direct stroke from 


lightning is conceded to be generally in such volume in am- 
perage capacity as to be beyond control, and the damage 
wrought has, so far, been unpreventable. It is fortunate, 
however, that direct stroke lightning occurs very seldom in 
proportion to inductive lightning. Hence for the great ma- 
jority of lightning troubles, means may be employed by which 
this abnormal charge can be diverted into the ground or in 
such other directions that the instruments at the ends of the 
aerial lines will not be affected. 

Lightning arresters arranged to divert abnormal currents 
from the line to ground have been used for a great number 
of years with success. Practically all aerial circuits now 
employ them. The comparative value between lightning ar- 
resters of different designs would necessarily show some 
to be more efficient for the purpose intended, than others 
and possessing certain advantages. There are many hundreds 
of designs of arresters. The one principle that has been 
commonly employed in them is the air gap protection which 
consists of some means of bringing two conductors into very 
close proximity to each other. One of these conductors 
is connected to earth and the other to the line, so the at- 
traction of the earth, when lightning or static charge is in- 
duced in the line, will cause the charge to jump the inter- 
vening air space and neutralize the line for normal operat- 
ing currents. 

The efficiency of this type of arrester depends on the abil- 
ity to bring the two conducting mediums, the line and ground, 
as close as possible to each other without having the insula- 
tion between them interfere with the normal operation of the 
circuits. In telephone work this has generally been accom- 
plished by having two carbon plates opposing, separated by a 
thin sheet of mica. The mica which is perforated with holes 
or has a slot cut in it, acts as an insulator to keep the con- 
ductors apart, and ordinary currents from being grounded. 

Other methods include the use of carbons and metal, or 
two metals, either being separated by some insulating ma- 
terial or held on an insulating block in fixed relation to each 
other without touching, so as to form an air. gap. 





Forming Cartridges to Shape and Sealing in—Section of Vacuum Pumping Room With Pumper Sealing Off a Tube. 
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Notwithstanding the great number of arrangements of ar- 
resters built on this idea, none have been brought out en- 
tirely free of some objectionable features which it is con- 
tended have been a source of continuous troubie, adding 
much to the regular maintenance of telephone equipment. 
This trouble has, in most instances, been due to the fusing 
of the conducting materials at the gap between the line and 
ground. All materials will yield to the heat of an electrical 
current or discharge, and in the case where carbons or 
metals are used as electrodes of a lightning arrester, the heat 
generated by a discharge of the current passing from the line 
to ground across this space, generally carries with it either 
carbon or metal which affects the insulation between the 
ground and line of the operating circuit. 

Noisy and grounded lines are common under these condi- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that telephone com- 
panies experimented and tried practically everything in the 
form of arresters that was offered them which claimed to 
care for that situation. If the vacuum arrester meets the 
problem of lightning protection better than any of the air 
gap types, it should be considered that the functions per- 
formed are under a different condition than in the air gap 
types of arresters. 

A vacuum, or thin air, has a lower dielectric value com- 
pared with air at normal pressure. Where in the air gap 
type of arrester circumstances may necessitate electrodes being 
he!d apart to the extent of only five-thousandths of an inch 
by mica of that thickness or other means, in a vacuum the 
distances may be considerably increased and the same results 
obtained. It is mainly on account of this feature, which per- 
mits the separation of the electrodes so that the passing of 
currents do not fuse them together, that freedom from noisy 
or grounded lines resulting from discharges passing, is gained. 

It may also be noted that in a vacuum and with the elec- 
trodes substantially separated, a definite discharge voltage 
for direct and alternating current may be had. In a vacuum 
it is a simple matter to conform to the requirement of the 
Fire Underwriters that permits the passing of a current of 
450 volts of sufficient capacity to open the line fuses when 
crossed with a foreign current, as in the case of a trolley 
wire dropping across telephone lines, or through the leakage 
of some higher potential to the circuit. This feature has 


never been successfully accomplished in the air gap type 
of arresters under all atmospheric conditions. 


In dry air, 





Capping and Soldering Section, Testing Tubes and Soldering Caps. 


the voltage breakdown of an air gap type arrester has gen- 
erally been higher, and in damp air considerably reduced. 

lt remained for European countries to first appreciate the 
value of the vacuum type of arresters. In Germany and 
some other countries where the telephones are operated under 
governmental control, vacuum arresters have been exclusively 
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employed for line protection with considerable success. These 


types of arresters were introduced in this country a few years 
ago, but the original high cost of manufacture held back 
any extended use of these instruments. 

At that time the vacuum arrester was new and conserva- 
tive engineers, while interested in the instrument, were not 





Testing Department Where Capacity Only Is Determined. 
free to recommend them universally. They have, however, 
proved themselves too valuable in service to have the price 
continue to affect their extended use. For all important low 
voltage circuits, such as railway signal, train dispatching, fire 
and police lines, they were tested and are now being widely 
used and are giving good satisfaction. Price alone remained 
as a hindrance to the telephone companies using the arresters 
in any great quantity. With the further development of the 
vacuum arrester, it became necessary to evolve means by 
which these instruments could be produced at a more reason- 
able price so that they could be generally used. 

The L. S. Brach Supply Co. took up the development and 
manufacture of vacuum arresters about three years ago. It 
had its engineers make a close study of the essential fea- 
tures, including a high capacity for discharge and also to 
maintaining such efficiency as to insure complete protection 
from induced and static charges. The initial work was beset 
with many difficulties, both in the design of the vacuum con- 
tainer and the choice and shape of the materials. It was 
found that to maintain a permanent vacuum, glass had to be 
employed. It had to be so shaped as to allow for free ‘ex- 
pansion and contraction at different portions and yet remain 
intact under all changes of temperature. The engineers found 
that only platinum wire could be used for sealing into the 
glass as a means for electrically connecting the inside elec- 
trodes to the outside copper caps. They found that certain 
electrodes would, when the vacuum cartridge operated, give 
off a gas which affected the vacuum in such manner as to 
change its electrical value for protection. 

In the designs they had to arrange means for preventing 
the interior parts, while contracting and expanding, from 
putting undue strain on the glass container; and to keep the 
parts from touching the glass in a manner that the differ- 
ence of temperature between the glass and those parts would 
not cause cracks. It was also necessary to take into considera- 
tion, the size of the instrument, its shape for convenient use 
and many other details which the apparent simplicity of the 
apparatus would not now indicate. In electrical apparatus, 
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especially of these natures, compactness in size and a design 
to afford the facility of installation and maintenance are al- 
ways essential. In this instance it became necessary that much 
effort had to be put into the designs and from experiments 
and service tests, changes were made until the present Brach 
arrester stands out more as a development than an office de- 
signed instrument. 

While the Brach company manufactures a number of de- 
signs of vacuum arresters, one particular type of cartridge 
has been chosen as being universally the best type for tele- 
phone use. It has all the features outlined, together with 
the opportunities for interchanging between station equip- 
ments, single line pole units and subscriber protective mount- 
ings. It consists of two specially alloyed tubes supported on 
two porcelain spoolheads, each having a through and a blind 
hole. The main object of the blind hole, outside of the 
support of one end of the tube, is to offer insulation back 
of the tube so as to concentrate the discharges between the 
metal tubes and within the porcelain heads. 

The tubes are connected to a light copper strand wire 
cable that is fastened to the platinum wires that pass through 
the glass. The flexible cable is used so that the contraction 
and expansion will not affect the glass. The electrodés and 
their supports are further protected by a mica shield so that 
the heat which accompanies discharges is not directly trans- 
mitted to the glass for in the case of the heavier discharges, 
this heat might ordinarily cause breakage. The platinum 
wire, extending through the glass, is soldered securely to 
leading-in wires and these leading-in wires, in turn, are sol- 
dered to copper caps secured to the ends of the cartridge. 

In manufacturing, electrodes are mounted in the porcelain 
spool heads and the wires clamped in them. “The bobbits,” 
as they are then called, are passed to a welder who fuses 
the end of the copper cable to the platinum wire under a gas 
blow flame. The bobbin then has the platinum wire attached 
and in turn is taken up by a beader, who puts a glass bead 
around the platinum wire, similar to the glass beads found 
on hat pins. The results of the completed operation are 
shown in Fig. A. 

The process of glass blowing becomes the next operation. 
The glass blowing generally starts from a special glass blank 
or shape as illustrated in Fig. B. The shape of the glass 
shown is as far as can be gone, in having the glass furnished 
from the glass works. A special grade of. glass having the 
same coefficient of contraction and expansion as the plati- 
num wire and possessing unusual strength is used. Lead 
glass having an extra heavy wall, and carefully annealed so 
that the temper of the glass is uniform, is specified. 

The glass blower in his work, blows out the end, seals in 
the platinum wire, fixes the mica shield and finishes it off 

















The Single Line No. 36 Branch Vacuum Arrester. 


with the tube extending out one end (Fig. C) from which 
the air is pumped. The glass blower, after working on the tube, 
places it in the annealer so that it cools slowly from the fires, 
thus insuring safety from breakage which would occur if it 
were suddenly chilled. 


The next operation is that of pumping. This operation 
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necessitates great care and accuracy. The degree of a vacuum 
has much to do with the efficiency of the arrester. Much of 
the company’s research work and tests has been in the direc- 
tion of obtaining the proper degree of vacuum and maintain- 
ing it. The vacuum pumps employed are of the oil type variety 
and assisted by the straight suction or Packard type in series. 
The Packard pump, known as the roughing pump, obtains 
the first drawing of air while the second produces the higher 
vacuum. Stop cocks are employed to regulate the admission 
and degree of vacuum until the proper vacuum is secured, 
when they are all closed down and the process of sealing 
off comes in. 

While special mercury gauges may be used, the best re- 
sults have been obtained by making comparative electrical 
tests during the process of vacuumizing and by a comparison 
with an equivalent air gap. By this method the company is 
able to obtain a correct degree of vacuum. The sealing off 
of the tube after it has been pumped is in itself simple and 
consists of closing in the end, leaving a small tip such as 
may be found on the end of an incandescent lamp bulb. After 
the tubes are sealed off from the pump, they are soldered to 
the leading-in or band wires (Fig. D) for connections to 
the caps. 


After the band wires have been soldered to the tubes, they 
are ready for the capping. This consists of inserting the 
band wire into a cap filled with hot wax, and in the slow 
cooling of this wax the caps are straightened. The bands 
are then soldered to the caps, and the tubes are cleaned and 
passed over to the testing department for their work. The 
completed tube is shown in Fig. E. 

In the several operations and by the number of instru- 
ments turned out, a perfect uniformity of tube is obtained. 
Notwithstanding the fact that much of the glass-work is 
done by hand, the length of tube, although obtained by eye, 
is as accurate as though a template were employed. It re- 
quires considerable skill to obtain this result. 

The value of shop or laboratory tests for the determining 
of the capabilities of arresters has been a much disputed 
proposition, lightning itself being regarded more or less of 
unknown current values and of variable strengths. The in- 
ductive effects have been treated, in some cases, as being 
of a dynamic nature and in others of a static nature. The 
result was that when an instrument was brought out for 
the purpose of protecting circuits, and some means for test- 
ing were suggested that the instrument could meet, there 
was always the open question: “Though the arresters would 
meet the proposed test, will service conditions duplicate such 
tests ?” 


Many tests more nearly approaching actual lightning con- 
ditions, were omitted because there were no arresters cap- 
able of meeting them, and the theories on which the average 
tests were made, were those which the various standard ar- 
resters could readily meet. 

The vacuum arrester has opened up an opportunity of 
testing the arresters from additional angles. Some engineers 
believe that these additional tests have a greater bearing on 
lightning protection than the older methods of testing. The 
most conclusive proof for this belief has been the success- 
ful performance of the vacuum arrester in service. 

For the purpose of manufacturing a uniform vacuum ar- 
rester and to provide a means of determining a number of 
simple factors that enter into their service conditions, the fol- 
lowing means are used in the Brach factory: 

In the process of pumping, the arrester is gauged to shunt 
an air gap in multiple with it, of one-thousandth of an 
inch. The current shunted, is generated from a spark coil 
operated from storage batteries of six volts primary and ap- 
proximately 20,000 to 25,000 volts secondary, but of very 
low amperage. This test is made in connection with color 
as the principal means for regulating the degree of vacuum. 














February 6, 1915. 


The degree of vacuum is indicated by the tubes becoming 
illuminated to a bluish violet or greenish glow by the testing 
currents. The color effects and volume of color furnish 
sufficient information to an experienced pumper, so that by 
these two means of checking, a close discharge value of the 
arrester can be arrived at before sealing off. 

As the equivalent air gap values in a vacuum vary with 











The Type 40 Vacuum Arrester. 


the voltage and current applied, it is necessary to check up 
the instruments by either direct or alternating currents to 
meet the specifications under which the arresters are being 
made. Since the functions of a lightning arrester may be 
safely compared with those of a safety valve, the adjustment 
may be similarly compared. In the case of the valve, the 
adjustment, when placed nearer the operating pressure, makes 
it more certain of operation. Likewise in the lightning arrester, 
a greater degree of protection is afforded by the closer ap- 
proach of the discharge point to the maximum operating 
voltage of the circuit. 

In telephone work, the most practical discharge points 
have been between 375 and 475 volts. The arrester discharg- 
ing between those limits can safely protect the usual insula- 
tion and coil windings employed in ordinary low voltage 
circuits, provided the capacity of the arrester is capable of 
taking off the full amount of current in amperes. 

The point of current carrying capacity is brought out since 
it has a great bearing on the continued performance of the 
arrester under the varied service conditions. Whereas com- 
parative air gap and discharge points give information of 
the sensitiveness or efficiency of the arrester from an operat- 
ing standpoint, the current carrying capacity adds to that 
in‘ormation to the extent of showing the ability of the ar- 
rester to carry off heavier discharges and indicates the dur- 
ab lity of the instrument itself. The current carrying capac- 
ity) is generally determined from the blowing of fuses in 
se‘ies with the arrester after the voltage has been brought 
up to the discharge point. By varying the sizes of fuses and 
amoerage of the circuits, the capacity of the arrester may 
be readily determined. 

In the vacuum arresters, the design of the instrument has 
much to do with its capacity. The arrangement of elec- 
troces, material, shape and thickness of the wall of glass 
and its size, the size of the platinum leading-in wires and 
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their connections, means for joining the platinum to the out- 
side caps—all have vital bearing on the capacity of the in- 
strument. Any one weak link in this chain would lower 
the current carrying capacity of the arrester and seriously 
affect its value as a protector. 

All discharges of current expend their energies in heat. It 
may also be added that in the discharge at an arrester, espe- 
cially under high voltage and amperage, a physical shock is 
also experienced. It is therefore necessary to provide some 
means to take care of the weaker portions of the arrester 
from the heat and shock of discharge. The Brach company 
has found that the capacity of the arester can be considerably 
increased by the-introduction, between the electrodes and the 
wall of glass, of some non-conductors of heat such as sheet 
mica or asbestos, thus permitting a slow radiation of the heat 
and absorbing much of the shock. 

While it may be possible in vacuum arrester construction, 
to increase the current carrying capacity by using heavier 
leading-in wires and larger tubes, it would be a reversion back 
to the same things that have so far interfered with its univer- 
sal use, namely, the size and cost. Hence, taking all things into 
consideration, the Brach vacuum arrester in its present form 
is offered as a most practical and advanced development in 
efficiency. 

For general telephone work, the Brach company furnishes 
two styles of mountings. In many instances the purchaser 
arranges his own, as it requires but the simple fuse clip to 
secure the cartridges to any form of base. 

A single line support known as lype No. 36 is shown in 
one of the illustrations. Convenience of space may be appre- 
ciated when it is considered that the width is on 1-inch cen- 
ters; the overall length is 3%4 inches, and that the overall 
height does not exceed 2% inches. For subscriber sets and 
locations where fuses are desired in combination with the 
cartridge, Type No. 40 mounting is supplied. 

Both Type No. 36 and No. 40 mountings have in addition 
to the means of supporting the cartridge an auxiliary air 
gap. This air gap serves no purpose in the ordinary opera- 
tion of the vacuum arrester. It is simply provided as an 
added path in event of a discharge beyond the capacity of 
the vacuum arrester, or in case the arrester becomes dam- 
aged to the extent that it would cause the loss of vacuum. 





District Meeting in Charge of Plant Department. 


A recent district meeting of the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., held at Paris, Ky., was for, of and by, the 
men of the plant department. Practical problems were con- 
sidered and practical men discussed their work and told what 
they believed could be put to use and result in improvement in 
the service. 

The men assembled in the afternoon, coming into Paris 
from the various directions and met at Cresdale’s Cafe for 
dinner at 6:30 o'clock, having a jolly time. The business 
session was held in the evening at the Home telephone build- 
ing and a number of papers were read and talks given. Wire 
trouble of various sorts, keeping of records, keeping familiar 
with the lines under one’s supervision, making labor go a 
long ways, maintenance and care of rolling stock, dealing 
with the public, honesty, sobriety, etc., were all considered 
from the practical angle, after which the officials undertook a 
general discussion of the contributions made by the men. 

Among the men who participated in the program were: 


‘Gano Duncan, troubleman, demonstrating bad joints; W. H. 


Cannon, district wire chief and equipment manager; Dave 
Lawrence, wire chief, Carlisle; J. P. Moore, wire chief, 
Maysville, Ky.; H. L. Short, wire chief, Cynthiana, Ky.; L. R. 
Kirkpatrick, foreman, Maysville; W. C. Corman, manager, 
Carlisle; Harry I. Short, wire chief, Cynthiana; J. C. Head, 
assistant manager, Millersburg, Ky. Albert Evans, assistant 


. manager, Little Rock, Ky., and C. M. Mynheir, Cynthiana. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, February 9; Wisconsin, Madison, February 10, 11, 12; 
Illinois, Springfield, February 16, 17, 18; Iowa, Des Moines, March 9, 10, 11 


A New Party Line Selector and Lockout Device. 

Ever since the introduction of party line telephones and 
their extensive use, especially on rural lines, the need has 
been felt for an effective lockout device which would prevent 
listening-in on conversations. A number of.devices have been 
tried out in the past but for various reasons they did not 
fulfill satisfactorily all the conditions. 

A new device has just appeared which is designed, it is 
claimed, to furnish a positive lockout on party lines. The 
fundamental principles on which the patents for this device 
which is known as the Hull Signal Selector and Lockout De- 
vice include the use of polarized ringer coils connected in 
multiple with the main circuit and of alternating current for 
the operation of the instrument. In this device there are 
but eleven moving parts and it is stated that no accessory 
equipment or additional wiring is required either on the line 
or at the central office. In size the Hull signal selector is 
4l4 ins. by 4% ins. by 2 ins. It can be attached to any make 
of telephone and is said to make all conversations private. 

The central operator has control of the circuit at all times. 
Intercommunication between parties on the line is provided 
for and only the bell of the telephone of the desired party 
rings. No code rings are used and whenever a station is 
called, the signal is a single continuous ring until the call 
is answered. The central operator, in cases of emergency, 
may clear the line instantly. In order to prevent the circuit 
from being tied up by parties neglecting to operate the de- 
vice for clearing the line, provision is made so that when 
the receiver is restored to the hook, the bell will ring con- 
tinuously until the device is operated to clear the line. It is 
said that the Hull selector works perfectly on long or short 
lines, either of the grounded or metallic circuit types. 

This signal selector or lockout device is the result of many 





years of constant study of signaling systems and of much 
experimenting by Horace Hull. In 1912 he felt that the 
instrument was in shape for commercial use. A party line 
located in Colorado, 30 miles in length, and having five tele- 
phones on it, was equipped with the device. This line had one 

















Mechanical Construction of Hull’s Alternating Current Selector. 


terminal at Steamboat Springs and extended across the Con- 
tinental Divide at an altitude of some 10,000 feet, an altitude 
at which static electricity is the cause of considerable trouble 
to electrical installations. During the course of this 
test installation it was found that the ticking of a watch 
held near the transmitter of the telephone at one end 
of the line could be distinctly heard at the other end. Since 
this initial trial installation various other tests have been 
made from time to time, including a demonstration on a party 
line of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 





















































































































































Magneto Wall Set Equipped with Signal Selector—Wiring of Three Stations Provided With Hull Selector and Lockout Device. 
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Colorado. The line upon which the selector was used had 
three stations connected to it and was 19 miles in length. The 
selector was in service on this circuit from March 27 to 
May 6, 1914, and the parties on the line were extremely well 
pleased with its operation. 

Last summer demonstrations of the device were made be- 
fore a number of electrical and telephone experts and not a 
single adverse criticism was heard, it is stated, although for 
two days the closest investigation was made of its opera- 
tion. 


As shown in one of the illustrations, the device consists 
of a clockwork mechanism. When installed upon the tele- 
phone instrument the mechanism is enclosed in a case 4 ins. 
by 4 ins. square as previously mentioned. In the front of 
this case are located two dials with one movable finger or in- 
dicator upon each dial which also carry figures corresponding 
to the number of instruments or parties on the line. These 
indicators are shown in the illustrations of telephone sets 
equipped with the selector. The dial or indicator on the right 
is known as the selecting indicator, while that on the left 
is termed the busy indicator. The former is used by the 
subscriber in calling a party and the latter indicates to other 
subscribers that the line is in use, showing which party has 
been called. 

The selecting indicator is operated by the subscriber by 
means of a thumb wheel which is seen at the right of the 
device. In calling a party, the subscriber turns the thumb 
wheel moving the indicator on the dial at the right until it 
is opposite the figure indicating the desired party’s telephone. 
The magneto generator of the set is then operated restoring 
the selecting indicator pointer to its normal position. The 
pointer of the busy indicator, or indicator on the right of 
the calling subscriber’s device, is by the same operation car- 
ried to the “firing off’ designation. At all the other sets on 
the line the pointer of the busy indicator takes a position op- 
posite the number of the called party, thus indicating to all 
subscribers that the line is in use and which party has called. 


When the conversation is terminated, the party originating 
the call again operates the thumb wheel, turning the select- 
ing indicator to the point marked “ring off.” The generator 
is again operated and this operation restores all the busy 
indicators on the line, and also the indicator on the calling 
party’s instrument, to the normal or “open line” position 
which is the position indicating that the line is not in use. 
Should the subscriber “hang up” without operating the se- 
lector, his attention is directed to the omission by the con- 
tinuous ringing of the signal bell. Upon clearing the line, 
the ringing ceases. 

The complete wiring of three stations is shown in one of 
the illustrations. The relative positions of the contact pins 
are shown by solid lines when the line is clear and by dotted 
lines when station No. 3 has called station No. 5. It will be 
observed that station No. 4 is on open circuit and locked off 
the line. No additional batteries are required for the opera- 
tion of the device and no relays are employed to accomplish 
its purposes. 

The central operator may be called in a.manner similar to 
that for calling any other party on the line. It is stated that 
by means of this device two parties when talking cannot be 
interrupted by any one except the central operator who has 
control of the line at all times 

The fundamental element of the lockout device is the pol- 
arized ringer coil, which is connected in multiple with the 
main circuit. It is, as previously stated, operated by alter- 
nating current which may be produced by means of a pole 
changer or a hand or power driven generator. The source 
of the alternating current does not necessarily have to be 
located at each station but may be obtained from the central 
office. The device is therefore applicable to common battery 
systems. For such use the removing of the receiver from 
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the switch-hook and its restoration provide for the opening 
and closing of the alternating current circuit. 

The application of the Hull selector is not limited to tele- 
phone lines alone as, it is stated, it may be utilized in any 
electrical signaling system, such as the telegraph, fire alarm 
and police and block signaling systems. 

This device is being made and placed upon the market by 

















Hull Selector Attached to Desk Telephone Set. 


the Hull Signal Selector Co., Denver, Colo. The company 
is completing its arrangements for manufacturing the device 
and expects to be in position to care for all demands for it 
within the next 60 days. 





General Insulate Co. Reports Good Showing for 1914. 


At the annual meeting of the General Insulate Co., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the reports to the stockholders show that although 
the company has been affected by the European war, neverthe- 
less the company’s business fell but little below that of the 
previous year, which year was the banner one in the com- 
pany’s existence in net returns and in gross sales. The Gen- 
eral Insulate Co. reports that the outlook for the coming year 
seems very bright, numerous orders coming in from all di- 
rections. 

The present officers and directors were re-elected to serve 
during the coming year. The officers are as follows: Joseph 
Steinberger, president; E. J. Kaltenbach, vice-president; James 
B. Stephens, treasurer; V. C. Steinberger, secretary and man- 
ager. 





Error in Kellogg Advertisement. 


We wish to correct a very important error made in the 
advertisement of the automatic recall switchboard of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. in last week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

A view of the Johnstown, Pa., exchange was shown 
as being the pioneer Automatic Recall installation and 
the following title was appended: 

“The First Exchange in the World to be Equipped 
with an Automatic Recall Switchboard—April, 1915.” 

This should have been “April, 1914.” 











New Honors for Harmon A. Harris. 


Harmon A. Harris, vice-president of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., has taken charge of the sales department of that 
company under the title of vice-president and sales man- 
ager. Mr. Harris brings to these duties a wide telephone 
experience, and, while a comparatively young man, he has 
acquired a very comprehensive knowledge of the telephone 
industry, both from a manufacturing and operating stand- 
point. i 

He was born in Chicago, February 21, 1878, and was 
educated in the public schools of Chicago and the Uni- 






















versity of Michigan. He first entered the telephone field 
fifteen years ago with the Illinois Telephone Construction 
Co., which company built the Chicago Independent sys- 
tem (Automatic) for the Illinois Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Harris then associated himself with the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., of which his father, Joseph Harris, is 
president and founder. Mr. Harris Jr. began as purchas- 
ing agent and in 1905 was elected vice-president and di- 
rector of the company. He was vice-president and director 
of the South Bend Home Telephone Co. and still retains 
a financial interest in that company. He also has finan- 
cial interests in the Home Telephone Co. of Champaign, 
Ill. and the Houston Telephone Co., Houston, Texas. 
Mr. Harris is well known throughout the telephone field, 
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Harmon A. Harris. 


doubtedly will do much to advance the sale of Automatic 
Electric Co. equipment throughout the world. 

Announcement of Mr. Harris’ well deserved promotion 
was made during the national convention at Chicago this 
week, and he was the recipient of many warm congratula- 
tions from his host of friends in the telephone field. 





Initial Issue of the Lincoln Telephone News. 

The Lincoln Telephone News makes its debut with the 
January issue as the official bulletin of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb. It is to be issued 
monthly and distributed without charge among the em- 
ployes of the company. Its purpose is to inform the em- 
ployes what progress is being made in each of the depart- 
ments and what is being done in the various exchanges that 
make up the company plant. The News is edited by the 
employes and, as President Frank H. Woods states, “‘it is 
essentially a medium of communication between the em- 
ployes.” 

The front cover of the January issue shows a photograph 
of the Nebraska State Capitol and on the back cover is re- 
produced the head of Lincoln. This issue contains news 
from the commercial, plant, traffic and accounting depart- 
ments, collection schedules for the various districts for the 
year 1914, also the lost call average for the past year. En- 
closed with this bulletin is a map showing the territory 
over which the Lincoln system extends; also a chart show- 
ing the organization of the company. 
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Phoney Bill at the National Convention. 

The February blotter calendar of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., shows Phoney 
3ill performing the last “rites” upon his trunk before send- 
ing it to Chicago for the convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held this week. Phoney 
Bill is evidently a bachelor judging from the furnishings 
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Phoney Bill Did His Packing Early. 


of his room although as shown in the accompanying repro- 
duction from the calendar he is wedded to “Quality Appa- 
ratus.” Prior to leaving for the convention he was cer- 
tainly in a happy mood and through the medium of the 
calendar extended the most hearty invitation to all to visit 
him at his headquarters at the La Salle Hotel. 


Telephone Lines in U. S. Forest Reserves. 
The forestry department of the U. S. Government built more 
than 2,000 miles of trail and 3,000 miles of telephone line in 
the national forests during 1914. 





































Garford P. B. X. for Cleveland Department Store. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, recently furnished 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. with a P.B.X. board for the 
department store of the William Taylor Sons Co., at Cleve- 
land. It is a special department store type of multiple switch- 
board and is the third of this style of board which the Ohio 
State company has in service. For this installation, two unit 
type multiple sections with a cable turning section were pro- 
vided. It is equipped with 120 common battery multiple line 









Utilizing a Motor Truck for Switchboard Delivery. 


circuits and 20 trunk circuits, having automatic ringing and 
control. 

The board was taken from Elyria, Ohio, by one of the 
motor trucks of the Ohio State company and the illustration 
shows the board just after it was loaded onto the truck. 








With the Exhibitors at 


The number of exhibitors at the convention of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association, held in Chicago 
this week, greatly exceeded that of any previous conven- 
tion. Over 50 manufacturers and supply dealers were rep- 
resented by exhibits, while several other firms had repre- 
sentatives present to mix with the convention crowds, al- 
though not having any exhibit room. The entire seven- 
teenth floor of Hotel La Salle had been reserved for the 
exhibits and every room was occupied, in some cases there 
bing two concerns in the same room. Convention visitors 
found many things of interest to them on the exhibit floor 
and spent considerable time there. The firms which were 
represented were as follows: 

THE ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., Chicago, exhibited a small hand 
addressograph for filling in form letters and addressing en- 
velopes. This type is especially designed to meet the require- 
ments of the smaller telephone companies, where the motor- 
driven addressograph is not desired. The standard motor-driven 
addressograph was also shown. It is especially desirable for 
printing telephone bills, filling them in at the rate of 2,500 to 
3,500 per hour. One company, after installing the addresso- 
graph, it is said, dispensed with the services of six girls for- 
merly employed to write the bills, and but one boy was re- 
quired to operate the addressograph. A graphotype for form- 
ing the type for the plates used on the addressograph, was an 
interesting feature of the exhibit. This machine can be in- 
stalled on a rental basis or purchased outright and enables a 
company to make changes in or additions to its plates, as the 
occasion arises. For the smaller company not desiring to install 
the graphotype, such changes as are desired are made by the 
company. A. B. Dygert, manager of the system service de- 
partment, was in attendance. 

Tue Apsit GENERAL ELectric Co.’s exhibit was a center of 
considerable interest. Demonstrations were made of the work- 
ing of the Adsit lockout device, and its operation was thor- 
oughly explained. Those in attendance were asked many ques- 
ticns relative to operating features, as many telephone men, 
for the first time, had an opportunity to investigate the device. 
F. W. Adsit and C. D. Enochs, of the company’s headquarters, 
which are in Minneapolis, Minn., were in attendance at the 
exhibit. 

AMERICAN ELEctric Co., Chicago, exhibited a full line of 
magneto switchboard and telephone equipment. One of the 
features which attracted much attention was a new type of re- 
ceiver. During the convention a two-position 300-line Burns 
Express board was shipped out on an emergency order, to re- 
place a board destroyed by fire. The company was represented 
by P. C. Burns, president; L. G. Le Bourveau, secretary; 
Eugene L. Brown, J. Russell, W. T. Curtis, J. J. Speed, F. B. 
Boice and L. E. Smith. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE FirE ALARM Co., Chicago, exhibited 
its full line of telephone fire alarm apparatus, operating over 
manual and automatic systems, also a new line of local fire 
alarm sysetms. Charles R. Peel was in charge of the exhibit, 
assisted by Stanley Klusak. 

Jutrus ANDRAE ANDRAE & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., had on 
exhibition a Burns magneto board equipped with Andrea drops. 
Other Andrae equipment was also shown. The company was 
represented by M. H. Croswell. 

Tue Automatic Exectric Co.’s exhibit occupied Rooms 
i708, 1709 and 1710. Here was displayed a complete operating 
installation of the automatic equipment for rural lines. This 
apparatus, which dispenses entirely with operators, and makes 
available a prompt, accurate 24-hour service for country sub- 
scribers, was closely investigated by the visiting telephone men, 
who found it very interesting, as one of the latest advances 
made in telephone equipment. 

The automatic rural system is very similar to the automatic 
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equipment for city exchanges, and operates on the same prin- 
ciples. By means of a dial the rural subscriber is able to call 
any desired number, while reverting calls are handled entirely 
automatically. This equipment was considered, by those who 
inspected it, as offering a complete and satisfactory solution 
of the perplexities of rural line service. 

Automatic equipment of the latest type for city exchanges 
was also in operation, and as usual attracted a large degree of 
interest among the delegates. 

The automatic system for railway train dispatching, the auto- 
matic monitor apparatus, the cordless P. B. X. switch- 
board, a trunking cabinet for private exchange service and a 
complete display of Raven Brand cords, cables, wires, con- 
densers, manual telephone instruments and other supplies and 
accessories were also shown. 

H. A. Harris and H. D. Critchfield had supervision over the 
exhibit, and W. F. Benoist, E. A. Mellinger, Roy Owens, W. N. 
Curtis, T. C. Thompson, J. H. Finley, Seymour Hirsch and 
C. M. Bennett were in attendance. 

Tue AvuToMATIC TIME StTAmpP Co., of Boston, Mass., featured 
its timeometer, which registers the overtime on a long distance 
call. A call can be taken out and replaced, and still show the 
time on the same card. The timeometer is made in two models, 
one showing the minutes only and the other showing both the 
minutes and seconds. The company also featured an envelope 
sealer, which, it is said, will seal 60,000 envelopes per hour 
and count them at the same time. H. W. Nickel and F. X. 
Mayer, of the Chicago office, were in charge of the exhibit. 

CAMERON APPLIANCE Co., Everett, Mass showed a number of 
metal cable hangers, and also the Cameron pole changer. Hand- 
some souvenir match safes were presented to visitors. The 
merits of the Cameron products were explained in detail by 
J. K. Bovard, who had charge of the exhibit. 

Correy System & Avupit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had on ex- 
hibition its forms of accounting systems for Classes A, B and 
C of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s schedule of ac- 
counts in loose leaf style. John W. Coffey was in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago, showed an unusually complete 
line of Cook protective equipment, together with other special- 
ties which the Cook company manufactures. The operation of 
the Corwin semi-automatic system was explained in detail by 
means of a sample switch and relay. Literature descriptive 
and illustrative of the Corwin installation at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was distributed to the visitors, who evinced considerable inter- 
est in the operation of the system. The company was repre- 
sented by J. M. Moore, Northwestern representative; F. A. 
Rader, Southwestern representative; C. C. Newburn, H. R. 
Cook, M. J. Corwin, and J. F. Tompkins. 

C. E. Cox LigHtninG ArRrESTER Co., of Eaton, Ohio, had on 
exhibition the Cox multiple lightning arrester. Demonstra- 
tions were made to show the operation of the arrester in con- 
nection with a substation set, and also a cable terminal. The 
company was represented by C. E. Cox and W. F. Cox, who 
explained the merits of the Cox arresters to many interested 
visitors. 

CRACRAFT-LEICH ELeEctric Co., Genoa, Ill., featured a 300-line 
magneto switchboard, equipped with electrically restoring drops, 
especially designed for use on magneto multiple switchboards. 
The use of this drop in connection with clearing-out drops of 
non-multiple magneto switchboards was demonstrated. The 
exhibit included a full line of telephone instruments, among 
which were the well known Automophone for magneto service, 
and a complete display of farm line sets, as well as common bat- 
tery instruments. V. S. McNutt, H. W. Hogue, C. L. Nelson, 
A. C. Reid, O. M. Leich, B. F. Kepner, A. J. Kohn, T. J. 
Gullion, all of Genoa, and E. J. Myers, Ohio representative. 

Detta ELectric Co., Marion, Ind., displayed its secret service 
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telephone system, pay stations and electric hand lamps. G. C. 
Dent, of the Chicago office, and A. E. Case, manager of the 
company at Marion, were in attendance. 

THE Exectric StorAGE Battery Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
had on exhibition various types of storage cells for telephone 
exchanges. Insulators for placing under batteries were also 
shown. Literature descriptive of cells for various classes of 
service was distributed. G. H. Atkin, T. Milton, P. G. Down- 
ton, T. A. Cressey, H. N. Beck and Paul Rebel, all of the 
Chicago office, were in attendance. 

Everstick ANCHorR Co., St. Louis, Mo., showed models of the 
Everstick and cone anchors, and also several types of cable 
clamps and cable hangers. Demonstrations of the devices were 
given by Jasper Blackburn, president of the company. 

Tue Fisre Conpuit Co., of Orangeburg, N. Y., exhibited 
its standard line of underground conduit and fittings, the fea- 
tures of which were fully detailed by W. W. Smythe, Jr., and 
Trank C. Smith. 

Tue Garrorp Mrc. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, had an extensive 
exhibit, which included common battery and magneto switch- 
boards, telephones and parts. A feature that attracted much 
favorable comment and attention was the operation of a phan- 
tom circuit by the use of the well known Garford phantom 
coils. Another novel feature was a demonstration of the new 
Garford transmitter, by means of which a person speaking into 
the mouthpiece could feel his own voice current by holding the 
two metal handles. This was not only a practical demonstra- 
tion, but caused considerable mjrth among many of the visitors. 

The company’s exhibit rooms were crowded with visitors dur- 
ing the entire convention, and a number of orders were re- 
ceived. Those in attendance were: A. G. Bean, general man- 
ager; George A. Scoville, sales manager; H. L. Harris, sales 
engineer; G. A. Joy, sales engineer; A. J. Roberts, manager of 
the Kansas City branch; Ray H. Manson, chief engineer; Sid- 
ney Beyland, engineer; W. H. Scott, S. A. Vaughn and Homer 
Stephens, traveling representatives, and A. V. Overshiner, ad- 
vertising manager. 

Tue Gunn Mre. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., demonstrated the 
D. & T. anchors by means of ‘clay filled boxes, showing the 
anchor in various positions during the driving and setting op- 
erations. Models of the new guy clamp which the company 
is placing on the market were shown, as were also the well 
known two-ball adjuster for use on electric lights. The merits 
of the Gund products were demonstrated and explained in de- 
tail by C. R- Pieper, general manager. 

Hottzer-Caspot Exectric Co., Brookline, Mass., and Chicago, 
presented an extensive exhibit of telephone parts and magneto 
equipment. The company’s pole changer and motor-generator 
ringing equipment were especially featured. The Equipoise 
telephone arm was also demonstrated. C. I. Hickman was in 
charge of the exhibit. He was assisted by P. C. Lenz, Robert 
Hall and A. E. Klunder, all of the Chicago office. 

ILttrNots ELectric Co., Chicago, showed an extensive exhibit of 
the electrical supplies and apparatus, which it carries. Included 
in it were various construction supplies and tools, fire alarm 
apparatus, the Pyrene fire extinguisher, Klein tools, steel tape 
cable, and Westinghouse fans and apparatus. Richard Kennedy 
and J. A. Duncan were in charge of the exhibit. 

INDIANA STEEL & WrrE Co., of Muncie, Ind., exhibited a 
coil of No. 12 B. B. iron wire and demonstrated the dura- 
bility of its galvanizing by twisting and other tests. Robert 
Miller, general sales manager, passed out decorated canes of 
No. 6 galvanized steel wire. A bountiful supply of apples 
from the famous Waxahachie, Wash., orchards made Mr. Miller 
one of the most popular men on the exhibit floor. 

THE INTERNATIONAL Harvester Co., oF AMERICA, Chicago, 
distributed literature descriptive of its type M truck, which 
has a capacity of 1,000 pounds, its model E with 1,500 pounds 
capacity, and its model F with a capacity of 2,000 pounds, 
all of which are especially adapted for telephone work. IIlus- 
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trations were utilized to show the various types of trucks, 
which the company manufactures, while an exhibit board pre- 
sented models of the various working parts, showing the motor 
lubrication and the centrifugal pump cooling system. The com- 
pany was represented by L. Barnabas, of the sales depart- 
ment, and C. E. Johnson, of the advertising department, both 
of the Chicago office. : 

H. W. Jouns-MAnviL_e Co., of New York, featured its in- 
durated fibre conduit and the various types of joints, together 
with samples of Transite, ebony and asbestos wood friction 
and rubber tapes. Fuses used in telephone work and Niagrite 
for providing insulation for .cables and batteries were also 
shown. Asbestos blankets designed for smothering fires in and 
around switchboards and other parts of an exchange attracted 
considerable attention, as did also the Red Seal and Johns- 
Manville dry batteries. H. M. Frantz, of the Chicago office, 
was in charge of the exhibit. 

THE Kettocc SwitcuHsoarp & Suppty Co.’s exhibits at both 
the Minneapolis and Chicago conventions attracted throngs of 
telephone men to see the big automatic recall switchboard in op- 
eration, with its great time and money saving features of auto- 
matic listening and ringing, instantaneous disconnect and recall, 
secret service and automatic peg count. Standard types of ap- 
paratus arranged in a comprehensive display on permanent ex- 
hibit panels, together with a 150-line magneto board, pole 
changers, a new type test panel, the various electrical signs and 
framed display cards composed the rest of the exhibit. 

At Minneapolis a very unique little booklet was circulated, 
which was made up in the style of the usual telephone directory. 
This was printed in grey ink on buff stock, and consisted of 
eight pages containing the convention program, map of the 
Lusiness district, list of attractions at the theater for the week, 
and a short but instructive article on “directory building.” 

Both at Minneapolis and Chicago the January issue of Tele- 
phone Facts, the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.’s house 
organ, was distributed among the visitors. Of special note in 
this issue was the white eight-page insert, bearing the portraits 
of Kellogg officials and representatives, who are more or less 
in contact with the trade, and a reproduction of the fine new 
building which this company will occupy shortly. 

The Kellogg exhibit in Minneapolis was in charge of E. G. 
Lawrence, Minnesota representative, assisted by A. J. Carter, 
general sales manager; F. L. Eldridge, special sales representa- 
tive; George Crandall, Illinois territory; C. C. Huffman, Wis- 
consin territory; Edw. I. Pratt, advertising manager, and O. F. 
Cassaday, sales engineer. 

Officials and representatives attending at the Chicago con- 
vention were: A. J. Carter, general sales manager; H. N. 
Faris, Kansas City branch manager; Ben Woodbury, Ohio rep- 
resentative; Claude Pruitt, Kentucky; J. A. Campbell, Indiana: 
B. H. Blake, special representative, Indiana and Kentucky; 
C. M. Bowling, Illinois and Indiana; W. S. Boze, Iowa; W. R. 
Hind, lowa; E. G. Lawrence, Minnesota; H. B. Dudley, Michi- 
gan; C. C. Huffman, Wisconsin; G. H. Crandall, Illinois; C. D. 
Boyd, sales engineer, and Fred Seeley, general sales work. 

THE MANHATTAN ELEctTRICAL SuppLy Co., of Chicago, New 
York and St. Louis, showed various types of Red Seal dry cells. 
A feature of the exhibit was the showing of Redsealite, a com- 
bination of dry cell tungsten lamp, which provides an electric 
lantern in a most convenient form. The company was repre- 
sented by A. C. Holland, William Haeger, Clarke Methot and 
L. C. St. John, all of the Chicago office. 

MatTuias Kiern & Sons, of Chicago, showed an unusually 
complete line of linemen’s and electricians’ tools, including the 
Klein clamps and many different styles of long nosed pliers 
with side cutters. The famous Klein linemen’s pliers were pre- 
sented in several different sizes and finishes, as were also the 
different styles of connectors or splicing clamps. Several types 


of grips were shown, the Chicago grip being prominently fea- 
tured. Pocket tools, especially adapted for the use of trouble- 
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men, were shown in several different sizes-and styles. Addi- 
tional features of the exhibit were the new Klein Staysalite 
lineman’s torch and the Wasson reel, which the company has 
recently added to its line. A new feature of the reel is the 
provision of a crank so that the reel can be used as a take up 
as well as a pay out reel. P. W. Herbst and J. M. Klein, 
Jr., were in charge of the exhibit, and discussed the merits of 
the Klein tools and products with visitors. 


W. N. Matruews & Brotuer, St. Louis, Mo., featured in 
their exhibit a miniature pole line, by means of which the uses 
of various Matthews money-saving specialties were demonstrat- 
ed. The Type C Matthews telefault, with its added feature of 
measuring known or calibrated resistances, enabling the trouble- 
man to approximately locate the trouble before starting from 
the office, was shown in actual operation. Those in attendance 
at the exhibit were: Claude L. Matthews, vice-president; M. J. 
Wolf, general sales manager, of St. Louis; W. E. Bischoff, 
central district manager, and Edw. Bakewell, of Chicago. 

THe Monarcu TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
had a very complete exhibit of telephone and switchboard equip- 
ment. A 200-line desk type switchboard was featured. This 
type of board has been very popular, a great many having been 
sold by the Monarch company during the last year. The key- 
shelf is the height of an ordinary desk, so the operator can 
use any ordinary desk chair and have her feet on the floor. 
The desk portion is so large that there is ample room for 
writing toll tickets, keeping records and doing any other 
clerical duty which may be assigned an operator during the 
time when the board is not busy. The pigeon holes, mounted 
at each side of the turret portion, afford filing space for tickets 
and memoranda. The cabinet is arranged for two positions, 
with plenty of room for each operator. A similar cabinet is 
made in a one-position board, and has a capacity of 160 line 
signals. 

The exhibit also included a demonstration of the Monarch 
recall system for magneto boards. When this system is in- 
stalled in a switchboard a magneto subscriber can secure the 
attention of the operator during a connection, or when ringing 
for a disconnect. The Monarch direct current selective system 
was also demonstrated, and attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. The light weight and very neat appearing desk stand, 
which has so greatly increased the sale of Monarch desk in- 
struments, was shown and connected up for both common 
battery and magneto service. New equipment not heretofore 
exhibited included a monitor’s set for installation on the man- 
ager’s desk, or in his home, and also a compact and convenient 
wire chief’s testing outfit. 

The Monarch company was represented by W. H. Trimm, 
secretary and general manager; L. Q. Trumbull, sales man- 
ager; G. O. Wilson, B. M. Moulder and B. F. Merriman. 

NATIONAL CARBON Co., Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited the various 
styles of Columbia dry batteries and carbon specialties. The 
company was represented by Wallace O’Connor and L. W. 
Fisher, of the Chicago office; F. E. Myers, C. W. Wilkins and 
A. V. Ward, of the Cleveland office. 

NavucLe Poe & Tie Co., Chicago, exhibited sections of poles 
treated with C. A. wood preservative in its new open tank, 
which was recently installed in the Chicago yards. Tops of 
white cedar poles showing the various sizes of poles in its 
Ciheago yards were also shown. L. E. Morier, of Columbus, 
H. W. Mitchell, A. T. Naugle and W. G. Frostenson, of Chi- 
cago, were in attendance. 

NuNGESSER Carson & Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
played a sample board showing the different grades of carbon 
materials which it produces. Two dry cells which had been 
im service at Dana, Ind., for six and a half years and still 
showed about one-half volt per cell, attracted considerable at- 
tention. The company was represented by Thomas G. Grier, 
general sales manager; H. S. Greene, assistant general sales 
manager; J. A. Robinson, of the Kansas City office; Glenn A. 
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Briggs, manager of the Chicago and Minneapolis offices, and 
Warner Jones, of Cleveland. 

Pace & Hitt Co., Minneapolis, Minn., had a most interesting 
and attractive exhibit. A full line of cedar products was shown, 
together with illustrations showing the evolution of a cedar 
into a telephone pole. The numerous destructive agencies 
which are encountered in the production of cedar were shown. 
They included the shell fungus or “fruiting” body and various 
other types of fungi. Sections of treated poles were exhibited, 
together with statistics relative to the cost of, and saving by 
preservative treatment. Large photographs of the company’s 
treating plant were displayed. Specifications for butt treating 
cedar poles were presented to visitors, as were also curves 
showing the comparative life of treated and untreated poles. 
Miniature cedar poles, butt treated and branded with the com- 
pany’s stamp, were presented to visitors. C. L. Hamilton, of 
Minneapolis, was in charge of the exhibit. 

Puono-Print Co., Defiance, Ohio had on exhibition the va- 
rious forms for keeping books, according to the Class C system 
of accounts, as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Various forms of toll, trouble and tickets for other 
purposes were shown, as were also several different styles of 
checks and vouchers. The company was represented by J. A. 
Deindoerfer, Jr. 

THE Ranp Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., exhibited its 
visible index for the information desk. This is either to show 
the complete list of names, as in the directory, or the new 
names. Provision is made, by means of colored celluloid tubes, 
for inserting the names, either of new subscribers having a 
special class of service requiring special designation. The ca- 
pacities of these indexes range from 50 to 30,000 names. It is 
stated by one of the large users that two seconds are saved 
by the use of this index in looking up each name. Various 
styles of mounting for the index, for either on the switchboard 
or on the side, were shown. Guide cards, placed at an angle 
so that the reading on the guide is always visible, were also 
featured. W. C. Hamilton was in charge of the exhibit. 

Tue REeviaBLeE Exvectric Co., of Chicago, had an unusually 
full line of its supplies and apparatus on exhibit. Attention 
was especially directed to the Davidson zinc cable hanger, and 
its merits were pointed out in detail. The use of the Reliable 
Lite arm was illustrated in various parts of the room. The 
convenience of the Lite arm for attaching electric lamps 
wherever light is most needed, was also well illustrated. Dif- 
ferent types of cable terminals, both protected and unprotected, 
were shown, as were also the company’s extensive line of fuses, 
lightning arresters and station protectors. As a novelty the 
company had in use for illumination purposes, two nitrogen 
gas filled lamps. W. L. Cook, manager; G. W. Rodormer, 
sales manager, and O. C. Junge, treasurer of the company, were 
in attendance. 

Joun A. Roesiine’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., was repre- 
sented by W. H. Slingluff and A. H. Harrison, both of the Chi- 
cago office. Souvenir calendars and pencils were distributed to 
the visitors. 

RUNZEL-LENz ELectric Mrc. Co., of Chicago, was repre- 
sented by J. M. Lenz. 

Sparta Mrc. Co., of South Bend, Ind., had on exhibition 
several designs of its water stills for purifying water for 
storage battery use and also for drinking purposes. The vari- 
ous advantages obtained from the use of Sparta stills by tele- 
phone companies were set forth by L. E. Single. He received 
a number of favorable comments as to the results obtained from 
the use of the stills. They were made by telephone men who 
spoke from actual experience. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., had its exhibit arranged systematically, all central energy 
telephones was also on exhibit. For private branch exchanges 
on another. The central energy sets included the steel wall tele- 
phone No. 1130 which is becoming very popular for hotel and 
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residence use, and the No. 9 combination telephone, showing the 
simple method of attaching the cord. The No. 988 desk stand was 
prominently displayed. The desk stand display was made more 
interesting by a collection of telephones showing the evolution 
in the design of the desk type telephone. The first telephone 
of this group, made in 1893, is a very crude affair compared 
with the latest modern design. It is of a cumbersome type, 
having a small generator in the desk column, and an im- 
mense transmitter mounted at an angle on the top. The types 
of a design later than this are still giving excellent service. 
Other central energy telephones shown were oak cabinet busi- 
ness wall type and residence type. 

A full line of intercommunicating apparatus and private line 
telephones was also on exhibit. For private barnch exchanges 
the 30-line capacity A-5597 switchboard was shown together with 
the desk type board A-5620. A very neat little board was the 
S-5569 cordless type switchboard for private branch exchange 
installation. Among the magneto telephones shown the No. 896 
compact type had a prominent position. With the magneto 
equipment also appeared the A-5629 switchboard with the No. 
11 plug restoring drop. Telephones and switchboards were con- 
nected for service so as to give demonstration of the opera- 
tion of the equipment. 

The company also exhibited the Call-a-phone, a device for au- 
tomatically sending code rings through a factory for calling par- 
ties to the telephone; the Telodetective, for the use of police 
departments and detectives; the Deffone for deaf people; the 
“Mine-a-phone,” an iron-clad .telephone set for mine and out- 
door use; and interurban call telephones, loud ringing extension 
bells, etc. 

For showing switchboard parts, the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany had the apparatus mounted in trays, each tray containing 
all the apparatus for a particular class of switchboard. This 
display comprehensively covered the multiple central energy 
switchboard and the magneto board. 

The exhibit was made more attractive by colored banners and 
pennants carrying the name, “Stromberg-Carlson,” with an illus- 
tration of every piece of apparatus of this manufacturer. 

Those in attendance at the exhibit were: W. R. McCanne, 
general manager, E. A. Reinke, sales manager, M. S. Van Vleet, 
advertising manager, and W. W. Dean, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
A. M. Haubrich, manager Chicago office, C. W. Schafer, H. J. 
Wilms, L. E. LaFleur, M. W. Redmond, A. O. Stigberg, A. 
Johnson, J. Horn, J. Kalhous, and M. McCarty, of the Chi- 
cago branch; F. K. Cannon, salesman, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. 
B. Crawford, salesman, Columbus, Ohio; E. S. Dean, salesman, 
Waco, Tex.; G. W. Fister, salesman, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. 
Mahan, salesman, Kansas City, Mo.; H. T. McCaig, salesman, 
Des Moines, Ia., P. T. Myers, salesman, Lincoln, Ill.; E. P. 
Shafer, salesman, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. B. Wilkinson, sales- 
man, Louisville, Ky.; and J. T. Barrett, salesman, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Chicago, had repesentatives from its Chicago office in at- 
tendance. 

STEWART BrotHers, of Ottawa, Ill., exhibited the various 
types of Stewart test sets and the new resistance meter recently 
placed on the market. Considerable interest was evinced in the 
new Stewart midget test set. A section of a cable and also a 
telephone line, erected in the room, was used to demonstrate 
the working of the Stewart test sets and the cable tester. An 
artificial line was used to demonstrate the operation of the 
resistance meter. Both of the Stewart brothers were in attend- 
ance at the exhibit. 

SwEpISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Chicago, ex- 
hibited a full line of magneto switchboard and telephone equip- 
ment. An interesting feature of the exhibit was a 150-line 
switchboard, equipped for 60 lines, which was sold to the West 
Cairo Mutual Telephone Co., West Cairo, Ohio. The board 


is provided with double supervision, and has 15 cord circuits. 
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Pigeon holes and drawers for stationery, books, etc., were pro- 
vided at the sides of the board. The well known Peerless and 
Hercules telephones and a complete line of construction ma- 
terials and intercommunicating telephones were also shown. 
The exhibit was in charge of F. W. Pardee, E. F. McCord and 
Lewis Sipperly. 

TELEPHONE ENGINEER, Chicago, was represented by E. J. 
Mock and Paul Woodruff. 

TELEPHONE PRINTING Co., Defiance, Ohio, showed a com- 
plete set of books for keeping accounts according to the va- 
rious systems prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in both loose leaf and bound book forms. The exhibit 
also included vouchers and check forms containing one sheet 
showing all the data set forth by the government on three 
sheets, Nos. 5, 6 and 7. TT. E. Carr was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

TELEPHONY PuBLISHING Co., Chicago, was represented by H. 
B. McMeal, J. C. Kelsey, H. D. Fargo, S. R. Edwards, J. R. 
Hastie, J. M. Graffis and Herbert Sampson, Miss E. Hamilton 
and Miss L. M. Peterson. 

THOMPSON-LEVERING Co., Philadelphia, Pa., featured a new 
testing set, C. I. 2011, designed especially for the use of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. Visitors were also greatly inter- 
ested in the Peerless proportional test set for locating crosses 
and grounds. There were other types of test sets and measur- 
ing instruments on exhibition. These included the Peerless 
switch dial test set, type T. 2000, the Peerless plug type test set, 
T. 2010, the Peerless fault finder, T. 2062, the Peerless govern- 
ment standard test set, T. 2070, the standard A. T. & T. toll 
test board, the Wheatstone bridge and the Peerless galvano- 
meter. W. J. Thompson was in charge of the exhibit, and ex- 
patiated upon the merits of the Thompson-Levering instru- 
ments. 

Tue Union Etectric Co., of Abilene, Kans., exhibited the 
Berry test set. This instrument is of the portable type, and is 
adapted to locate grounds, crosses and shorts by the lineman. 
The method of test for high resistance joints was explained 
by means of iron wire joints taken from all types of lines. 
J. J. Berry, designer and inventor of the test set, expatiated 
upon the different points of the instrument. 

Tue UrtiLities INDEMNITY ExcHANGE, of St. Louis, Mo., en- 
tertained the visitors with selections from a Victrola. Between 
selections they were informed in detail of the company’s plan 
tor carrying the liability insurance of the members of the tele- 
phone industry. The savings to date over all insurance have 
averaged 40 per cent. The company was represented by Linton 
T. Block and B. H. Batte. 

THE VALENTINE-CLARK Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., had an in- 
teresting exhibit of Northern and Western cedar poles, show- 
ing the method of butt treatment. The depth of penetration of 
the various oils used was shown by sectional pieces of the butts. 
Illustrations were presented showing the various yards of the 
company and the shipping facilities. Descriptive matter contain- 
ing data relative to the method of production of Northern white 
cedar and Western red cedar poles from the operations of the 
company in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Idaho was 
distributed. An interesting pamphlet covering the modern and 
up-to-date method of the open tank process of butt treatment 
of poles was also given out. The exhibit was in charge of L. A. 
Furlong, secretary, and J. Alex. Navarre, Eastern sales agent, 
of Toledo, Ohio. 

THE VOLUNTEER FIREMEN’S SIGNAL Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
exhibited its rotary automatic fire alarm. This is the equipment 
which attracted much attention at the convention in Minne- 
apolis a few weeks ago and it was also favorably received in 
Chicago. It is especially designed for use in towns where vol- 
unteer fire departments are located; also for hotel P. B. X. cir- 
cuits or annunciator circuits. By means of this equipment fire- 
men or other parties, to the number of 40, can be notified of 
the fire in less than a minute. A number of installations have 
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been made in Minnesota and North Dakota. These installa- 


president of the company, was in charge of the exhibit and 
demonstrated the working of the alarm. 

THE Wuite Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of motor 
trucks especially adapted for telephone work, had an interesting 
exhibit, one of the features of which was a large drawing show- 
ing the use of its power-driven winch truck for drawing in cable. 
Photographs were also presented showing the loading and un- 
loading of cable reels from the truck by means of the winch. 
A new feature of the White truck is the provision for carry- 
ing ladders in such a manner that they do not touch the side 


Adsit, F. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Adams, A. F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Adams, Mrs. A. F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aisthorpe, E. T., Cairo, Ill. 


Allen, Harvey M., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Allen, Terry W., Jackson, Tenn. 


Allensworth, H. R., Columbus, Ohio. 


Auxer, Fred P., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Arthur, Hubert F., Chicago. 
Ames, George B., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Atkins, J. B., South Bend, Ind. 
Anderson, B. J., Richmond, Ind. 
Appleman, J. S., Albia, Iowa. 
Appleton, C. R., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Achatz, R. V.. Lafayette, Ind. 
Augustine, R. W., Chicago. 
Arnold, E. O., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Allen, E. D., Pendleton, Ind. 
Banks, Miss G., Aurora, IIl. 


Bromley, Thos. Jr., Muskegon, Mich. 


Boze, W. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Boyd, C. D., Chicago. 

Bryce, H. W., Chicago. 

Boynton, E. D., Pleasant Plains, I1l. 
Bovard, J. K., Everett, Mass. 
Bowden, A. H., Almond, Wis. 
Blake, B. H., Louisville, Ky. 
Beyland, S. A., Elyria, Ohio. 
Bakewell, Edw., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Berry, A. J., Marion, Ohio. 

Berry, Loren M., Dayton, Ohio. 
Bennett, Chas. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Berry, J. J., Abilene, Kans. 

Baker, B. F., LeRoy, IIl. 

Bridges, I. N., Mahomet, Ill. 
Bowling, C. M., Hoopeston, III. 


Bowling, Mrs. C. M., Hoopeston, II. 


Blomeyer, E. C., Waco, Texas. 
Block, Lynton T., St. Louis, Mo. 
Briggs, Glenn A., Chicago. 
Bergendahl, R., Chicago. 

Bischoff, W. E., Chicago. 

Barton, C. H., Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Babcock, Garrison, Chicago. 
Bartley, N. P., Chicago. 

Brofield, R. H., Chicago. 

Brown, Floyd R., Chicago. 

Barrett, J. T., Rochester, N. Y. 
Benoist, W. F., Chicago. 

Beam, Frank L., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Barber, E. L., Aurora, II. 

Batte, B. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brewer, W. R., Chicago. 

Burr, Miss M. G., Chicago. 

Blaha, Miss M., Chicago. 
Bernhard, Frank H., Chicago. 
Beverly, J. J., Aurora, IIl. 
Breternitz, G. H., Batavia, Ill. 
Brown, H. A., Chicago. 
Bradshaw, F. C., Chicago. 
Barker, E. F., Chicago. 

Brown, F. C., Clintonville, Wis. 
Bean, A. G., Elyria, Ohio. 

Boice, F. B., Chicago. 

Ballinger, W. C., Akron, Ohio. 
Bohn, F. E., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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curtains of the truck when down, thus greatly prolonging their 
tions, it is said, are giving very satisfactory service. O.H. Tracy, life. Another improvement is the provision of a step on the 


rear fender by means of which the workman can easily step 


into the truck while having his hands or arms loaded with ma- 


necting a trailer. 


Brown, E. L., Evanston, II. 
Bestor, D. L., Mazomanie, Wis. 
Bailey, A. N. Y., Richmond, Ind. 
Boal, A. D., Chicago. 

Batt, W. L., Rensselaer, Ind. 
Burns, P. C., Chicago. 

3runer, J. F., Rensselaer, Ind. 
Bomberger, I. H., Aurora, III. 
Bruner, Frank, Rensselaer, Ind. 
Bowdel, F. A., Cerro Gordo, IIl. 
Brown, Milton A., Lafayette, Ind. 
Brown, Wm. R., Lafayette, Ind. 
Birch, Geo. F., Macy, Ind. 
Brown, J. M., Joliet, Ill. 

Bagge, G. F., Chicago. 

Brown, C. L., Abilene, Kans. 
Bonner, J., Chicago. 

Baker, W. F., Kinsman, III. 
Beaton. M. J., Chicago. 2 


Babbert, Charles H., Columbus, Ohio. 


Corwin, W., Lincoln, IIl. 

Cassaday, O. F., Chicago. 
Campbell, Harry, Plymouth, Ind. 
Cook, H. Roy, Chicago. 

Cardwell, Frances, Chicago. 
Cannon, Geo. X., Columbus, Ohio. 
Crawford, A: B., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cannon, F. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Corwin, M. J., Chicago. 

Campbell, Jno. A., Plymouth, Ind. 
Curtis, W. N., Chicago. 

Coffey, J. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cox, C. E., Eaton, Ohio. 

Cox, W. F., Eaton, Ohio. 
Conover, A. B., Chicago. 

Curtis, W. T., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Codington, G. E., Auburn, Nebr. 
Creel, T.. Z., Macomb, III. 
Crandalt, Geo. H., Springfield, III. 
Currier, H. D., Chicago. 
Chapman, F. S., Greensburg, Ind. 
Carville, F. E., Kankakee, IIl. 
Carville, Mrs. F. E., Kankakee, [II. 
Carter, A. J., Chicago. 
Calderwood, Walker, Chicago. 
Cressey; T. A., Chicago. 

Close, Kenneth B., Millersburg, Ohio. 
Crackel, Robert, Chicago. 
Cadwallader, Ira, West Lebanon, Ind. 
Curren, A. J., Elyria, Ohio. 

Cook, Frank B., Chicago. 

Cook, W. L., Chicago. 

Close, J. H., Topeka, Kans. 
Croswell, M. H.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Coulson, Fred, Topeka, Kans. 
Clarke. A. B.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Carr, Thos. E.. Defiance. Ohio. 
Chambers. R. J., Louisville. Ky. 
Collins, H. N., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Campbell, W. Lee, Chicago. 
Clark, E. L., Hebron, Ind. 

Clark, A. L., Hebron, Ind. 

Cook, C. E., Chicago. 

Camp, Geo., Rushville, Ind. 
Conlee, H. E., Chicago. 

Crosby, S. W., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


terial. The step is covered with linoleum as an additional safety 
factor against slipping. Provision has been made for closing 
the driver’s seat with storm curtains on all sides, also provision 
for a drawbar attachment to the rear of the chassis for con- 


The detailed construction and operation of the motor trucks 
manufactured by the White Co. were ably presented to interested 
visitors by F. H. Williams. 


Names of Those Who Registered 


at the Convention 


Crawford, H. J., Wausau, Wis. 
Clow, A. S., Plainfield, Ill. 

Cable, D. J., Lima, Ohio. 

Cowing, E. L., Peotone, III. 

Coster, A. J., Hinckley, Ill. 
Dygert, A. B., Chicago. 

Daicey, Emer E., South Bend, Ind. 
Davis, H. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Davis, Mrs. H. E., Kansas, City, Mo. 
Dagger, Francis, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Duncan, J. A., Chicago. 

Davis, J. H., Danville, Ill. 

Davis, Frank A., Columbus, Ohio. 
Deering, Charles C., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dean, E. J., Waco, Texas. 

Davis, Karl B., Midletown, Ind. 
Dutton, G. W., New Castle, Ky. 
Dudley, H. B., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dent, George C., Chicago. 

Deady, George M, Bad Axe, Mich. 
Dunlap, T. L., Springfield, Mo. 
Davis, Marion F., Wooster, Ohio. 
Deutsch, F., Aurora, IIl. 

Dorland. R. O., La Porte, Ind. 
Drier, E., Chicago. 

Daley, Jno. H., Tampico, III. 
Diggs, A. B., Winamac, Ind. 

Davis, Geo. H., Rushville, Ind. 
Davis, Harry B., Chicago. 
Deindoerfer, Jr., J. A., Defiance, Ohio. 
Dow, E. R., Chicago. 

Davenport. C. G., Windfall, Ind. 
Doty, E. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dee, David G., Chicago. 

Danner, J.. LaGrange, IIl. 

Du Bois, F. G., Plainfield, Ill. 
Ellis, W. E., Geneva, Ohio. 

Evans, M. B., Chicago. 

Every, G. M., Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Earle. J. B., Waco, Texas. 

Enochs, C. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eldridge, F. L., Chicago. 

Edwards, S. R., TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
Ellwanger, J. F., Chicago. 
Edwards, J. B., Chicago. 

Enright, W. J., Kinsman, IIl. 

Eaton, Geo. R., Chicago. 

Everett, Geo., Delta, Ohio. 

Eley, A., Des Plaines, III. 

Fish, E. C., Clifton, Il. 

Fleming, C. E., Tama, Iowa. 

Faust, P., Auburn, III. 

Fillmore, Albert E., Fairmont, Minn. 
Iargo, H. D.. TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
Frantz, H. M., Chicago. 

Fowler, W. H., Pella. Iowa. 
Fehrenbach, E. G., Kansas City, Mo. 
Furlong. L. A., Minneapolis. Minn. 
Fister, George H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fischer, L. W., Chicago. 

Folsom, R. A., Davton, Ohio. 

Fuller, D. E., Clyde, Ohio. 

Foote, L. R.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Fuller, W. H., Chicago. 

Fuller, Geo. R.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Frazee, O. F., Hollywood, IIl. 
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Furnas, V. E., Louisville, Ky. 
Frostenson, W. G., Chicago. 
Fraser, W. C., Streator, II. 
Ferdinand, A. B., Chicago. 
Fort, K. W., Chicago. 
Groh, B. C., Chicago. 
Gilleland, R. T., Danville, Ill. 
Gensel, Hugo S., Chicago. 
Grauel, C. M., Painesville, Ohio. 
Gonsett, J. E., Chicago. 
Garard, I. B., Dana, Ind. 
Graham, H. E., Cygnet, Ohio. 
Graham, C. R., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Graham, Adelbert, Canton, Ohio. 
Graffis, J. M., TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
Gary, Theo., Macon, Mo. 
Gullion, T. J., Dixon, IIL. 
Gary, H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Grace, C. O., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gallon, W. J., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Gruner, F. A., Rensselaer, Ind. 
Greene, H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Garfield, James R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Good, Chas. W., Ashland, Ohio. 
Gifford, L., Davison, Mich. 
Grier, N. F., Chicago. 
Herron, M. M., Millersburg, Ohio. 
Hunter, N. G., Wabash, Ind. 
Hubert, W. A., Eaton, Ohio. 
Hendricks, U., Pella, Iowa. 
Hastie, J. R., TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
Holmes, F. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
Harbaugh, M. J., Sullivan, Mo. 
Huffman, C. C., Chicago. 
Holland, A. C., Chicago. 
Hamilton, W. C., Chicago. 
Howard, E. A., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hosea, M. F., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hogue, H. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harrison, A. H., Chicago. 
Hirsch, Seymour, Toledo, Ohio. 
Henss, L. C., Wayland, Iowa. 
Hollander, Chas. E., Newark, Ohio. 
Haubrich, A. M., Chicago. 
Hemphill, W. P., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hudson, J. A., Columbia, Mo. 
Hooper, E. S., Crawford, Nebr. 
Haase, A. L., Chicago. 
Hamilton, C. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hyde, B. C., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hind, W. R., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Hurtz, L. E., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Heller, S. M., Louisville, Ky. 
Hanna, E. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hays, Charles A., Macon, Mo. 
Harrison, R. W., Nashville, Tenn. 
Harper, S. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harris, H. L., Elyria, Ohio. 
Haeger, W. F., Chicago. 
Hickman, C. L., Chicago. 
Harbaugh. W. W., Sullivan, Mo. 
Hunter, H. B., Wabash, Ind. 
Haskins, Grace, Chicago. 
Hardy, Miss C., Chicago. 
Hurd, E. C., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hamilton Miss E. C., TELEPHoNy, Chi- 
cago. 
Hill, Ed. O., Streator, Ill. 
Hall, Roy W., Westfield, Ill. 
Hall, A. S., Redfield, S. D. 
Holdoegel, P. C., Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Helfenstein, W. L., Shamokin, Pa. 
Heinemann, N., Wausau, Wis. 
Hodgson, F. M., Plymouth, Ind. 
Hyneman, L. F., Lexington, II. 
Hall, Robt., Chicago. 
Hartman, E. R., Joplin, Mo. 
Hirsch, Gustav, Columbus, Ohio. 
Hans, W. W., Laporte, Ind. 
Harris, S. S., Princeton, II. 
Houston, H. C., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Haines, E. V., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hasemeyer, F. C., Naperville, Iil. 
Isam, S. M., Mitchell, Ind. 
Ingram, A. B., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Insley, F. B., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Ide, Harry H., La Grange, III. 
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Jeffery, H. E., Aurora, II. 
Johnston, G. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Joy, G. A., Elyria, Ohio. 
Johnson, Roy H., Chicago. 
Johnston, Gansey R., Columbus, Ohio: 
Jewett, Harry, Chicago. 
Jones, Warner, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jenks, Anna A., Chicago. 
Journey, W. R., Higginsville, Mo. 
Johnson, A. J., Chicago. 
Johnson, W. W., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Junge, O. C., Chicago. 
Kennedy, F. P., Madison, Wis. 
Kent, L. N., Chicago. 
Kennedy, R. R., Chicago. 
Kavanaugh, W. J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Keith, A. E., Chicago. 
Koontz, Charles E., Bremen, Ind. 
Kneisel, Arthur, Chicago. 
Klessak, Stanley C., Chicago. 
Kellogg, James G., Chicago. 
Klinger, J. G., Brazil, Ind. 
Kelsey, J. C., TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
Kohn, A. J., Genoa, II. 
Klunder, S. E., Chicago. 
Kornbeck, W. H., Chicago. 
Knipe, H. H., Olney, Il. 
Kepner, B. F., Genoa, II. 
Kandler, Robt. A., Chicago. 
King, G. G., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Knowles, W., Sullivan, Il. 
Lewis, E. C., Chicago. 
Lusk, M. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lenz, P. C., Jr., Chicago. 
Lawrence, E. G., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leich, O. M., Genoa, IIl. 
Lewis, W. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Larrabee, Ross, Kansas City, Mo. 
Loudenslager, O. L., Le Mars, Iowa. 
La Fleur, L. E., Chicago. 
Le Bourveau, L. G., Chicago. 
Leinarg, H. O., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lindas, H. E., Great Bend, Kans. 
Lewis, S. M., Jackson, Tenn. 
Lenz, J. M., Chicago. 
Lewis, C. W., Hettinger, N. D. 
Lidecker, F. A., Walkerton, Ind. 
Light, F., Fairfield, Ia. 
Lamkin, J. C., Marseilles, Ill. 
Lodge, W. F., Monticello, Il. 
Lawrence, A. S., Chicago. 
Laning, H. B., Chicago. 
Mills, A. C., Chicago. 
Mercer, Jas. H., South Bend, Ind. 
Montague, F. R., South Bend, Ind. 
McQueen, Mrs. D. A., Morgan Pk., Iil. 
McDonald, R. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Merriman, B. H., Omaha, Nebr. 
Meinema, Thomas G., Chicago. 
McAustin, F. H., Fairfield, Iowa. - 
McVey, C. Y., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miller, E. G., Crisman, Ind. 
Mannhardt, D. W., Washington, Iowa. 
Morrison, W. H., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


McIntyre. D. M., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Methot, Clark Fi., Chicago. 

Mellot, W. T., Sullivan, Ind. 

Mellot, W. T., Mrs., Sullivan, Ind. 
Manning, A. H., McLouth. Kans. 
McCrea, William, Greenfield, Ind. 
Mock, Ed. J.. Chicago. 

McCaig, H. T., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mackie, D. B., Chicago. 

Moulder, B. M., Kansas City, Mo. 
McWayne, H. W., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Meyers, E. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Munn, Hayes, Tyner, Ind. 

McHenry, Houck, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Morier, L. E., Columbus, Ohio. 
Myers, P. D., Lincoln, Ill. 

MacKay, F. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Makibbon, R. J., Green Park, Pa. 
Mahan, C. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mueller, G. E., Chicago. 

Mattison, R. E., Lincoln, Nebr. 
McAnge, Jr., W. N., Corinth, Miss. 
Moore, W. L., Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Miller, S. E., Danville, Ind. 
McCord, E. F., Chicago. 
McMeal, H. B., TELEPHONY, Chicago. 
Miller, Robert, Muncie, Ind. 
Moore, J. M., Waterloo, Iowa. 
Myers, C. J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mann, N. E., Macomb, III. 
Manson, Ray H., Elyria, Ohio. 
Mitchell, J. G., Chicago. 
McConnell, L. T., Chicago. 
Myers, J. E., Dayton, Ohio. 
Mitchell, H. W., Chicago. 
MacDuff, R. E., Chicago. 
McMeen, S. G., Columbus, Ohio. 
Murray, Tom, Chicago. 
Madre, J. A., Melrose Park, IIl. 
McWethy, H. E., Madison, Wis. 
Moore, P. J., Chicago. 
McCanne, W. Roy, Rochester, N. Y. 
Moody, F. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Massman, C. F., Chicago. 
McNutt, V. S., Genoa, Ill. 
McFell, J., Chicago. 
Myers, Geo. M., Rensselaer, Ind. 
Martin, E. H., Webster City, Ia. 
Metzner, A. S., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Milburn, J. D., Dallas, Tex. 
Morrison, J. W., Rochester, N. Y. 
Metheany, Geo. H., Lima, Ohio. 
Meyers, Orin, Chicago. 
McGivern, A. J., Chicago. 
Mooney, J. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Morris, L. B., Lafontaine, Ind. 
Morse, A. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 
McClure, A. G., New York. 
Medlar, L. R., Morrison, III. 
Norton, Elbert F., Chicago. 
Newburn, C. C., Chicago. 
Nickel, Henry W., Chicago. 
Neir, E. R., Chicago. 
Nielson, C. W., Chicago. 
Navarre, J. Alex, Toledo, Ohio. 
Nelson, C. L., Genoa, II. 
North, H. E., Chicago. 
Newman, F. V., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Newberry, S. R., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
O’Neil, Mae C., Chicago. 
O’Connor, Wallace, Chicago. 
Overshiner, A. V., Elyria, Ohio. 
Owens, Roy, Chicago. 
O’Dell, H. C., Frankfort, IIl. 
Onbealt, S. S., Wilmington, Ohio. 
Ogden, B. A., Wilmington, Ohio. 
Peel, Charles R., Chicago. 
Patrick, Curtis, Oskaloosa, Kans. 
Price, H. A., Bad Axe, Mich. 
Plaister, J. M., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Pratt, Edw. I., Chicago. 
Pegrin, F. C., Clyde, Ohio. 
Parker, LeRoy, Columbus, Ohio. ' 
Peterson, Miss L. M., TELEPHONY, Chi- 
cago. 
Pogue, P. S., Louisville, Ky. 
Polk, W. C., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pietzcker, E. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Perrett, F. R., Princeton, Ind. 
Fardee, F. W., Chicago. 
Parlett, Albert, Bristol, Tenn. 
Parker. Frederick R., Chicago. 
Peck, Jr., George W., Chicago. 
Patterson, A. R., Streator, Il. 
Pieper, C. R., La Crosse, Wis 
Pitcher, Louis, Dixon, IIl. 
Pedersen, A. S., Chicago.’ 
Plummer, H. E., Louisville. Ky. 
Pratt, Warren, Kearney, Nebr. 
Pettey, C. H., Kearney, Nebr. 
Pogue, Wm. Columbia City, Ind. 
Pearl, W. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Perigo, Frank W., Otterbein, Ind. 
Peterson, F. H., Dows, Ia. 
Palmer, G. H., Columbus, Ohio. 
Quayle, Fred R., Chicago. 
Queen, C. J., Columbus, Ohio. 
Roepke, Fred A., Fairmont, Minn. 
Ritterhoff, H. W., Kansas City, Mo. 
(List continued next week.) 





